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Management  Summary 

Between  March  13  and  April  10,  2005,  the  James  River  Institute  for  Archaeology,  Inc. 
conducted  preliminary  archaeological  testing  and  an  assessment  of  the  Whitehurst  House  site 
(44VB033  1/134-0042)  located  in  the  City  of  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia.  The  Whitehurst  House  is 
situated  immediately  south  from  the  Virginia  Beach  Courthouse  complex  at  2441  North  Landing 
Road  and  has  been  owned  by  the  City  of  Virginia  Beach  since  1986.  The  property  consists  of 
8.633  acres  that  encompasses  the  main  house,  the  surrounding  yard  and  an  outbuilding,  as  well 
as  a  long  gravel  driveway  that  meets  North  Landing  Road  at  its  intersection  with  Courthouse 
Drive    The  West  Neck  Creek  Natural  Area  borders  the  8.633-acre  property  on  the  east  and 
south. 

Given  the  historic  nature  of  the  Whitehurst  House  property,  in  July  2004  the  City  of 
Virginia  Beach  solicited  bids  for  an  archaeological  assessment  of  a  portion  of  the  8.633-acres 
that  was  expected  to  be  impacted  by  development.  The  plans  for  development  eventually  fell 
through,  but  the  City  recognized  the  potential  historic  significance  of  the  Whitehurst  House  and 
committed  to  a  full  archaeological  assessment  of  the  property,  particularly  as  a  planning  tool  for 
fijture  use  of  the  property. 

The  objective  of  the  assessment  was  threefold:  to  conduct  documentary  historical 
research  for  the  Whitehurst  House  and  from  the  information  compile  a  comprehensive 
background  history  of  the  property;  to  determine  the  archaeological  integrity  of  the  property  by 
means  of  preliminary  field  testing;  and  to  make  a  definitive  statement  regarding  the  historic 
significance  of  the  property  and  its  research  potential. 

To  achieve  these  objectives,  historical  research  was  conducted  at  various  institutions. 
During  the  archaeological  assessment  phase  of  the  project  archaeologists  excavated  480  shovel 
test  holes  at  25  ft.  intervals  throughout  the  8.633-acre  project  area.  Guided  by  the  findings  from 
the  shovel  test  holes,  archaeologists  excavated  six  test  units  of  varying  sizes  in  the  yards  around 
the  main  house 

Based  on  the  historical  background  research  for  the  property,  the  Whitehurst  family 
owned  the  property  since  1711.  The  standing  structure  which  is  now  known  as  the  Whitehurst 
House  (134-0042)  purportedly  was  built  ca.  1793  when  Daniel  Whitehurst  inherited  the  property. 
Daniel  was  preceded  in  ownership  of  the  property  by  his  father  Francis  Whitehurst  (d.  1793), 
grandfather  Arthur  Whitehurst  (d.  1754),  great-grandfather  William  Whitehurst  (d.  1732),  all  of 
whom  lived  elsewhere  on  the  plantation.   In  fact,  contrary  to  our  expectations,  we  found  no 
direct  evidence  of  habitation  at  the  site  that  predated  Daniel  Whitehurst  in  the  1790s. 

Archaeological  testing  proved  that  the  formal  boundaries  of  the  archaeological  site 
(44VB0331)  that  surrounds  the  standing  Whitehurst  House  is  275  ft.  by  300  ft.  in  size.  Within 
that  site  a  150  ft.  by  200  ft.  area  located  south  and  east  from  the  main  house  harbors  the  bulk  of 
the  archaeological  materials.   In  the  center  of  this  zone  is  a  concentration  of  handmade  brick 
rubble  that  seems  to  represent  an  early  nineteenth-century  structure.  If  any  further 
archaeological  research  is  to  be  conducted  at  the  site,  work  should  focus  in  the  south  and  east 
yards  in  and  around  the  rubble  concentration. 


IV 


James  H.  Whitehurst's  headstone  is  located  approximately  150  ft.  to  the  northwest  from 
the  main  house.  Testing  proved  that  the  headstone  has  been  moved  to  this  location  recently  and 
does  not  mark  any  human  remains.  Without  gravestones,  human  burials  are  notoriously  difficult 
to  identify  on  the  landscape,  but  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  there  is  no  family  burial  plot  on  the 
8. 63 3 -acre  property 

Overall,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Whitehurst  House  and  its  archaeological 
site  (44VB033 1)  is  a  significant  historical  resource  worth  preserving  for  several  compelling 
reasons.   Few  sites  of  this  type  (late  eighteenth-century  and  nineteenth-century 
farmstead/plantations)  have  been  studied  in  the  area.   Several  generations  of  enslaved  Africans 
lived  at  the  site  between  the  1790s  and  the  early  1860s,  and  the  lives  of  enslaved  Africans  in  the 
Virginia  Beach-Princess  Anne  County  area  is  an  overlooked  aspect  of  local  history    The 
condition  of  the  archaeological  site  is  relatively  good,  particularly  within  the  150  ft.  by  200  ft. 
zone  in  the  south  and  east  yards  around  the  main  house;  in  this  area  there  is  a  high  potential  that 
subsurface  features  (i.e.  buried  foundations,  postholes,  trash  pits,  etc.)  are  preserved  below  the 
upper  soil  strata.  For  these  reasons,  the  research  potential  for  the  site  is  quite  good,  thereby 
raising  its  historical  significance  to  level  worthy  of  preservation  or  future  study  if  the  site  is 
threatened  by  development. 
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I.  Introduction 

Between  March  13  and  April  10,  2005,  the  James  River  Institute  for  Archaeology, 
Inc.  (JRIA)  conducted  preliminary  archaeological  testing  and  an  assessment  of  the 
Whitehurst  House  site  (44VB033 1/1 34-0042)  located  in  the  City  of  Virginia  Beach, 
Virginia  (Figure  1 ).  The  Whitehurst  House  is  situated  immediately  south  from  the 
Virginia  Beach  Courthouse  complex  at  2441  North  Landing  Road  (Figure  2)  and  has 
been  owned  by  the  City  of  Virginia  Beach  since  1986.  The  property  consists  of  8.633 
acres  that  encompasses  the  main  house,  the  surrounding  yard  and  an  outbuilding,  as  well 
as  a  long  gravel  driveway  that  meets  North  Landing  Road  at  its  intersection  wdth 
Courthouse  Drive  (Figure  3).  The  West  Neck  Creek  Natural  Area  borders  the  8.633-acre 
property  on  the  east  and  south. 

Given  the  historic  nature  of  the  Whitehurst  House  property,  in  July  2004  the  City 
of  Virginia  Beach  solicited  bids  for  an  archaeological  assessment  of  a  portion  of  the 
8.633-acres  that  was  expected  to  be  impacted  by  development.  The  plans  for 
development  eventually  fell  through,  but  the  City  recognized  the  potential  historic 
significance  of  the  Whitehurst  House  and  committed  to  a  ftill  archaeological  assessment 
of  the  property,  particularly  as  a  planning  tool  for  fiiture  use  of  the  property.  The 
archaeological  work  was  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Museums 
and  Cultural  Arts. 

The  assessment  and  research  for  this  project  was  guided  by  three  objectives: 

1 .  To  conduct  documentary  research  on  the  Whitehurst  House 
property  and  compile  a  comprehensive  background  history  of  the  property. 
Our  primary  concerns  were  to  pinpoint  when  activity  first  began  on  the 
property,  when  the  main  structure  was  built,  and  when  major  events, 
alterations  or  changes  occurred  on  the  property; 

2.  To  determine  the  archaeological  integrity  of  the  property 
through  field  testing  systematically  with  shovel  test  holes  and  test  units 
placed  in  selected  locations.  In  this  manner  we  hoped  to  identify  those 
areas  of  the  property  that  contained  good  soil  stratigraphy,  and/or  intact 
features  or  foundations,  and  conversely,  those  areas  that  were  poorly 
preserved,  lacked  integrity,  or  had  been  adversely  impacted  or  destroyed; 

3.  To  make  a  definitive  statement  regarding  the  historic 
significance  of  the  property  and  its  research  potential. 


Figure  1.  Location  of  the  Whitehurst  House  on  the  US  Geological  Survey  topographic 
quadrangle  (1:100,000)  (Norfolk  1985). 
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Figure  2.  Location  of  the  Whitehurst  House  project  area  on  the  7.5-minute  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  topographic  quadrangle  (Pleasant  Ridge  1981). 
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Figure  3.  Plat  of  the  8.633-acre  Whitehurst  House  property. 
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II.  Physical  and  Environmental  Context 

A.  Physical  Description 

The  Whitehurst  House  site  (44VB033 1/1 34-0042)  is  located  in  the  City  of 
Virginia  Beach,  Virginia  (see  Figure  1 )  across  North  Landing  Road  from  the  Virginia 
Beach  Courthouse  complex  (see  Figure  2).  The  City  of  Virginia  Beach  acquired  the 
8.633-acre  property  in  1986  (see  Figure  3).  The  property  encompasses  the  dwelling 
known  as  the  Whitehurst  House'  (Plate  1),  the  surrounding  yard  and  an  outbuilding,  as 
well  as  a  long  gravel  driveway  that  meets  North  Landing  Road  at  its  intersection  with 
Courthouse  Drive  (see  Figure  3).  The  West  Neck  Creek  Natural  Area  borders  the 
property  on  the  east  and  south. 


Plate  1.  View  of  the  front  of  the  Whitehurst  House,  north  elevation. 

The  yard  around  the  Whitehurst  House  is  maintained  as  a  regularly  mowed  lawn 
(Figure  4).  The  perimeter  of  the  lawn  is  wooded,  meaning  that  roughly  half  the  project 
area  is  forested,  the  remainder  open.  The  south  edge  of  the  property  backs  up  against  a 
branch  of  West  Neck  Creek  and  is  typically  wet  and  marshy.  In  the  southwest  comer  of 


'  The  last  private  owners  of  the  house  and  property  were  James  W.  and  Emily  N.  Buffington,  and  the 
dwelling  has  been  known  to  some  as  the  Buffington  House  or  the  Whitehurst-Buffington  House. 
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Figure  4.  Modem  aerial  plan  view  of  the  8.6-acre  Whitehurst  House  property  (undated). 


the  property  there  is  a  footbridge  that  crosses  the  creek  and  provides  access  to  the  West 
Neck  Creek  Natural  Area. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  house  there  was  once  a  circular  driveway  that  is  no  longer 
in  use,  but  is  lined  with  boxwoods  (see  Figure  4).  The  gravel  entrance  drive  is 
approximately  1,000  ft.  in  length  and  leads  from  the  house  northward  to  its  intersection 
with  North  Landing  Road  and  Courthouse  Drive.  The  driveway  forks  as  it  nears  the 
house,  branches  off  to  the  east,  and  terminates  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  property  (see 
Figure  4),  City  maintenance  crews  have  deposited  yard  waste,  mulch,  and  piles  of  debris 
at  the  end  of  the  fork.  There  is  a  shed/barn  with  a  concrete  block  foundation  in  the  woods 
a  short  distance  southwest  of  the  main  house. 

B.  Geology  and  Topography 

The  project  area  is  situated  within  the  tidewater  zone  of  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain 
physiographic  province.  The  Coastal  Plain  is  an  area  of  low  topographic  relief  extending 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  west  to  the  fall  line  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida.   In  particular, 
the  geological  formation  underlying  the  project  area  is  a  coastal  plain  formed  by  a  fluvial- 
estuarine  complex  of  cross-bedded  medium  to  coarse  sand,  pebble  gravel,  silty  sand,  and 
laminated  silty  clays.   As  the  waters  receded,  sandy  fluvial  deposits  were  created  and  can 
be  found  fronting  major  drainages.  The  Virginia  Beach  area  generally  consists  of 
narrow,  well-drained  ridges;  broad,  poorly  drained  flats;  and  coastal  areas  of  marshes, 
beaches,  and  dunes  (Hatch  et  al.  1985:2). 

The  Whitehurst  House  project  area  is  located  on  a  low  terrace  at  elevations 
between  5.0  ft.  and  10  ft.  above  mean  sea  level  (AMSL)  (see  Figure  2).  The  main  house 
is  situated  on  a  slight  rise  and  elevations  drop  off  to  the  edge  of  the  marsh  formed  by  a 
branch  of  West  Neck  Creek  to  the  south. 

C.  Hydrology 

Because  of  its  low  elevation  and  proximity  to  West  Neck  Creek,  the  property  is 
prone  to  flooding.  The  main  channel  for  West  Neck  Creek  is  located  approximately 
1,500  ft.  to  the  east  (see  Figure  2).  A  branch  of  West  Neck  Creek  forms  the  south 
boundary  of  the  property.  West  Neck  Creek  drains  southward  and  empties  into  North 
Landing  River  (see  Figure  1),  which  in  turn  spills  into  the  Currituck  Sound  and  the  Outer 
Banks  of  North  Carolina. 

D.  Soil  Morphology 

Surface  soils  are  formed  by  several  factors  including  the  weathering  of  parent 
material  and  the  subsequent  processes  of  plants  and  animals,  and  topographic  relief  over 
time.  Before  modern  disturbances,  the  character  and  type  of  soil  would  have  had  a  direct 
effect  on  the  kind  of  vegetation  and  hydrology  of  an  area,  and  on  the  potential  for  human 
habitation  and  usage    For  instance,  there  is  a  strong  correlation  between  settlement 
density  and  soil  fertility  (Lukezic  1990). 

The  project  area  around  the  Whitehurst  House  is  comprised  of  two  soil  types. 
Augusta  loam  is  situated  within  the  yard  surrounding  the  house,  while  Tomotley  loam  is 


located  along  the  entrance  road  (Hatch  et  al.  1985;  Map  Sheet  21).  Augusta  loam  is  deep, 
nearly  level,  and  somewhat  poorly  drained,  and  is  found  on  low  inland  ridges  and  side 
slopes  (ibid:  1 1).  If  drained,  Augusta  soils  are  well  suited  for  agriculture  and  are 
considered  prime  farmland  (ibid:  1 1,  89).  Trees  also  flourish  within  the  Augusta  soils 
(ibid.:l  1-12).  Tomotley  loam  is  similar  to  Augusta  loam,  but  has  poorer  drainage 
capacity  (ibid.:28).  When  drained,  Tomotley  soils  are  well  suited  for  agriculture  and  for 
trees,  especially  loblolly  pine,  sweetgum,  and  oaks  (ibid).  Like  Augusta  loam,  Tomotley 
loam  is  rated  as  prime  farmland  when  properly  drained  (ibid.:89). 

E.  Natural  Resources 

The  character  of  the  topography,  the  proximity  of  water  resources,  and  the  type  of 
soil  all  have  a  direct  effect  on  the  variety  of  flora  that  is  attracted  to  the  setting,  and  in 
turn  the  fauna  that  relies  on  that  ecological  setting  for  sustenance.  The  quantity  and 
variety  of  both  plants  and  animals  in  an  area  has  a  direct  influence  on  human  habitation. 
New  settlers  to  the  area  such  as  John  Whitehurst  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  would 
have  relied  on  available  timber  to  build  shelter,  and  in  part  on  procurable  plants  and 
animals  to  augment  the  diet.  It  would  have  been  difficult  for  John  Whitehurst  or  any  of 
his  eighteenth  century  predecessors  to  have  prospered  without  certain  key  natural 
resources 

Prior  to  the  modern  era,  the  landscape  in  and  around  the  Whitehurst  House  was 
comprised  of  large  tracts  of  hardwood  and  pine  forests.  Typically,  tracts  of  forestland 
would  be  cleared  for  farming,  and  then  be  allowed  to  grow  back  once  the  soil  was 
exhausted.  This  cycle  would  be  repeated  over  the  centuries  and  created  a  unique  floral 
and  faunal  environment.  Furthermore,  many  of  the  overgrown  fallow  fields  that  dotted 
the  Virginia  landscape  after  the  Civil  War  were  logged  repeatedly  in  the  late  nineteenth- 
and  early  twentieth-century  (Kirby  1991).  In  addition  to  second  growth  hardwoods, 
reforestation  has  introduced  loblolly  pine  and  Virginia  pine  into  the  area,  species  not 
normally  found  in  such  abundance  in  the  coastal  region. 

Historically,  wild  game  was  prevalent  in  the  area.  Even  with  the  incursions  of 
modern-day  development,  deer,  fox,  rabbit,  opossum,  squirrel,  raccoon,  beaver,  and 
groundhog  are  present  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  having  found  a  sanctuary  in  the  adjacent 
West  Neck  Creek  Natural  Area.  The  wetland  habitat  spawned  by  West  Neck  Creek 
introduces  an  environment  that  attracts  aquatic  birds,  and  birds  of  prey,  and  game  birds, 
as  well  as  fish,  amphibians,  and  other  animals  that  rely  on  stream,  pond,  and  its 
surrounding  wetland. 


III.  Research  Methods 

The  Whitehurst  House  has  received  a  Virginia  historic  architectural  site 
designation  number  of  134-0042.  Based  on  the  findings  from  this  project  the  yard 
surrounding  the  house  has  been  designated  as  an  archaeological  site  with  the  number 
44VB0331. 

A.  Archival  Research 

Documentary  research  in  support  of  this  project  was  conducted  using  the 
resources  of  a  variety  of  repositories,  including  the  VDHR,  the  Library  of  Virginia,  and 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  City  of  Virginia  Beach.  The  ownership  history  of  the  tract  was 
researched  using  deeds,  wills,  land  books,  and  personal  property  tax  books  associated 
with  Princess  Anne  County  and  the  City  of  Virginia  Beach.  The  population,  slave,  and 
agricultural  schedules  of  the  Federal  Census  from  1850  through  1910  also  proved  helpful 
in  reconstructing  the  history  of  the  Whitehurst  family  and  their  association  with  the 
property 

B.  Field  Methods 

Archaeologists  used  shovel  test  holes  and  test  units  to  comprehensively  assess  and 
evaluate  the  8.633-acre  Whitehurst  House  property.  Shovel  testing  was  employed  as  a 
means  of  identifying  artifact  concentrations  or  subsurface  features  that  merited  more 
intensive  investigation  with  test  units.  In  other  words,  the  findings  from  the  shovel  test 
holes  largely  guided  the  placement  of  the  test  units. 

1.  Shovel  Testing 

Archaeologists  excavated  480  shovel  test  holes  throughout  the  project  area  at 
intervals  of  25  ft.  Each  shovel  test  hole  measured  approximately  1.2  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
was  excavated  into  sterile  subsoil.  The  backfill  from  each  shovel  test  was  screened 
through  '/4-inch  hardware  cloth  to  recover  artifacts.  The  location  of  each  shovel  test  hole 
was  recorded  on  a  scale  map  and  representative  soil  profiles  were  drawn  of  shovel  test 
pits  at  1  inch=l  ft.  scale. 

2.  Test  Units 

Based  on  the  shovel  testing  findings,  archaeologists  excavated  six  test  units,  most 
2.5  ft.  by  2.5  ft.  in  size,  in  those  areas  where  artifacts  appeared  to  be  concentrated  or 
where  potential  features  were  encountered  that  merited  further  examination.   A  test  unit 
was  excavated  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  main  house  as  well.   Each  test  unit  was 
excavated  by  natural  layers  until  subsoil  was  encountered,  and  all  fill  was  screened 
through  U-incltiardware  cloth.   A  profile  drawing  was  recorded  of  at  least  one  sidewall 
of  each  test  unit,  and  if  any  possible  features  were  noted,  a  plan  drawing  was  made  of 
the  unit  at  a  1 "  =  1 '  scale.   Digital  photographs  of  the  sidewalls  and  potential  features 
were  taken  of  each  test  unit. 


C.  Laboratory  Methods 

All  archaeological  data  and  specimens  collected  during  the  project  are  transported 
to  JRIA's  laboratory  in  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  for  processing  and  analysis.  Prior  to 
washing,  artifacts  from  a  given  provenience  are  first  emptied  into  a  screened  basket  and 
sorted.  Next,  the  provenience  information  from  the  field  bags  are  confirmed  with  the  bag 
catalog  and  transferred  onto  bag  tags.  Stable  objects  are  washed  with  tap  water  using  a 
soft  brush    Edges  of  ceramics  and  glass  are  thoroughly  cleaned  to  aid  in  the  identification 
of  body  type  and  to  assist  in  mending.  Washed  items  then  are  placed  by  provenience  on  a 
drying  rack. 

Once  dry,  the  artifacts  are  re-bagged  by  provenience  and  material  type.  Artifacts 
of  a  given  provenience  are  placed  in  clean  2  ml.  thick  polyethylene  zip-lock  bags  that 
have  been  perforated  to  allow  air  exchange.  Each  grouped  material  type  is  placed  in  a 
separate  plastic  bag  (i.e.,  all  glass  in  one  bag,  all  brick  fragments  in  one  bag,  etc.)  and 
each  of  these  individual  type  bags  are  then  placed  in  a  larger  bag  with  the  bag  tag  noting 
the  provenience. 

After  processing  and  re-bagging,  the  entire  artifact  assemblage  is  cataloged  for 
analysis  into  an  Access  computer  database.   Stylistic  attributes  are  described  using 
current  terminology  and  are  recorded  for  each  object.  Once  all  the  artifacts  are  cataloged, 
ceramics  are  pulled  from  their  bags  and  marked  with  correct  provenience  information. 
Diagnostic  ceramics  are  sorted  and  grouped  together  based  on  type  or  ware  and/or  vessel 
or  function  and  checked  for  crossmends. 

Analysis  of  historic  artifacts  is  aided  by  reference  works  such  as  77?^  Parks 
Canada  Glass  Glossary  (Jones  and  Sullivan  1989),  the  Guide  to  Artifacts  of  Colonial 
America  (Noel  Hume  1970),  and  the  Colonial  Williamshtirg  Foundation  Laboratory 
M<arm/a/(Pittmanet  al.  1987). 

All  materials  generated  by  a  project  are  curated  according  to  the  standards 
outlined  in  a  federal  document  entitled  "Curation  of  Federally-Owned  and  Administered 
Archaeological  Collections"  (Department  of  the  Interior  1991).  All  processed  artifact 
bags  are  deposited  in  acid-free  Hollinger  boxes  for  permanent  storage. 
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IV.  Cultural  Context 

A.  The  Trouble  with  Dating  Historic  Homes 

Understandably,  one  of  the  first  questions  asked  of  any  historic  home  is:  "how  old 
is  it?"  Quite  often,  a  building  date  has  become  associated  with  the  property;  and,  once 
established,  it  is  often  difficult  to  alter  popular  perceptions.  A  relevant  case  in  point  is 
the  "Adam  Thoroughgood  House,"  also  in  the  City  of  Virginia  Beach.  Once  thought  to 
date  to  the  1630s,  subsequent  interpretations  of  the  dwelling  adjusted  its  construction  date 
to  ca.  1680.  Recent  archaeological,  architectural,  and  documentary  investigations, 
however,  are  once  again  rewriting  the  history  of  the  house.  Far  from  being  the  "oldest 
house  in  Virginia,"  it  now  appears  that  it  was  built  by  the  great-grandson  of  Adam 
Thoroughgood  around  1720.  Yet,  far  from  diminishing  its  significance,  this  revised 
interpretation  suggests  that  the  dwelling  in  fact  represents  a  unique  transitional  form  of 
vernacular  Virginia  architecture. 

In  the  realm  of  historic  homes,  older  is  generally  considered  better.  But  how  do 
the  accepted  building  dates  of  such  properties  originate?  Ideally,  they  are  based  on 
carefijl  documentary  research  and  informed  architectural  and/or  archaeological  study. 
More  often,  family  tradition  or  local  lore  provides  an  answer.  In  some  cases,  however, 
the  received  wisdom  rests  on  a  far  less  stable  foundation.   In  the  case  of  the 
Thoroughgood  House,  it  had  been  asserted  that  a  brick  was  inscribed  with  the  date 
"1640,"  and  another  with  "Ad.  T.,"  ostensibly  the  initials  of  Adam  Thoroughgood. 
However,  no  architectural  historian  who  examined  the  house  in  the  twentieth-century 
could  ever  verify  the  existence  of  these  markings.  In  his  1969  MA.  thesis,  Cary  Carson 
quite  reasonably  pointed  out  that,  even  if  they  did  once  exist,  the  inscriptions  easily  could 
have  been  added  at  a  later  date  (Carson  1969:  157-58). 

Similarly,  the  purported  construction  date  of  the  Whitehurst  House  also  seems  to 
derive  from  a  now-vanished  date  of  "1793"  carved  into  a  brick.  This  inscription  was 
noted  by  Sadie  S.  Kellam  and  V.  Hope  Kellam  in  their  193 1  study  of  the  historic  homes 
of  Princess  Anne  County.  Although  they  appear  to  have  accepted  this  date  as  valid,  they 
admitted  it  did  not  readily  fit  with  the  ownership  history  of  the  property  (Kellam  and 
Kellam  1931:  151). 

While  such  evidence  should  not  necessarily  be  dismissed  out  of  hand,  it  clearly 
must  be  accepted  with  a  healthy  dose  of  skepticism.  Although  it  rarely  is  possible  to 
prove  a  construction  date  through  documentary  research  alone,  examining  the  historical 
record  is  a  necessary  first  step  in  establishing  the  history  of  a  property  such  as  the 
Whitehurst  House. 

B.  The  Whitehurst  House:  The  Documentary  Evidence 

The  current  project  area,  including  the  historic  Whitehurst  House,  appears  to  have 
been  encompassed  by  a  202-acre  land  grant  first  patented  by  John  Whitehurst  on  April 
28,  1711.  The  tract  was  described  as  being:  "bet.  The  North  River  &  the  head  of 
Lynhaven  R.  .  .  .  Beg.  at  Hickory  Bridge  Runn,  cor.  of  Richard  Whithurst  &.  Lankaster 
Lovett's  Pattent  &.  on  Chegester's  line"  (Nugent  1979:  115).  Although  the  "Hickory 
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Bridge"  name  is  no  longer  used,  it  appears  to  have  been  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
current  courthouse  complex. 

On  July  30,  1714,  John  Whitehurst  deeded  100  acres  of  this  property  to  William 
Whitehurst  of  Princess  Anne  County  (Princess  Anne  County  Deed  &  Will  Book  [DWB] 
3:  19).  In  his  will  dated  November  30,  1732,  and  admitted  to  probate  on  February  7, 
1733,  William  Whitehurst  left  half  the  tract  of  land  "whereon  I  now  live  it  being  the  part 
whereon  my  house  and  plantation  is"  to  his  eldest  son  Arthur  Whitehurst  when  he  came 
of  age,  allowing  his  wife  Elizabeth  the  use  of  the  property  during  her  lifetime.  He  left  the 
other  half  of  the  property  to  his  younger  son  Odin  (or  Oden),  as  well  as  assorted  livestock 
(DWB  4:  424).  From  his  will,  it  is  evident  that  Whitehurst  was  living  somewhere  on  the 
property  by  the  early  1730s,  but  the  exact  location  is  not  known. 

Over  the  next  several  generations  the  property  remained  in  the  Whitehurst  family, 
passing  from  father  to  son  and  gradually  increasing  in  size.  In  his  will  dated  June  5, 
1754,  and  admitted  to  probate  on  August  20,  1754,  Arthur  Whitehurst  left  the  plantation 
to  his  eldest  son  Francis  Whitehurst  (DWB  7:  639).  In  turn,  Francis  Whitehurst  left  "the 
Plantation  whereon  I  now  live,  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  more  or  less,"  to 
his  son  Daniel  Whitehurst  (Princess  Anne  County  Will  Book  [WB]  1 :  222).  As  noted  by 
the  Kellams,  a  brick  inscribed  with  the  date  "1793"  supposedly  was  visible  at  some  time 
on  the  extant  Whitehurst  House  (Kellam  and  Kellam  1 93 1 :  151).  Because  Francis 
Whitehurst's  will  was  dated  March  12,  1793,  and  admitted  to  probate  on  January  6,  1794, 
the  Kellams  were  left  to  speculate  whether  perhaps  his  son  Daniel  had  actually  begun 
construction.  Unfortunately,  the  documentary  record  provides  no  ftirther  insight  into  this 
question.  What  is  clear,  however,  is  that  the  Whitehursts  had  been  living  on  this  property 
since  the  first  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century,  so  should  the  existing  house  actually 
date  to  ca.  1793,  it  replaced  a  significantly  earlier  dwelling. 

Although  incomplete  for  the  latter  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Princess 
Anne  County  land  books  indicate  that  Daniel  Whitehurst  began  enlarging  his  estate  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Between  1806  and  1809,  it  appears  that  he  expanded 
the  property  at  "Hickory  Bridge"  from  162  to  265.5  acres  (Princess  Anne  County  Land 
Books  1806-9). 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  Daniel  Whitehurst's  tenure  that  the  Princess  Anne 
County  Court  House  moved  to  this  vicinity  from  Kempsville.   Shortly  after  the  war  of 
1812,  county  residents  who  lived  south  and  east  of  the  court  house  began  to  lobby  for 
moving  the  county  seat  to  a  more  central  location.  By  this  time,  the  existing  facility  was 
deteriorating  and  in  need  of  repairs,  a  fiirther  incentive  for  a  change.   In  December  1820, 
the  General  Assembly  authorized  the  move,  the  fifth  and  final  relocation  of  the  county 
court.  A  five-acre  site  near  the  Whitehurst's  property  was  selected,  and  the  new 
courthouse  and  jail  were  completed  in  time  for  the  January  1823  court  session.  It  has 


'  Early  nineteentli-century  Princess  Anne  County  land  books  indicate  that  the  Wliitehurst  property  was 
located  at  "Hickory  Bridge. "  In  addition,  the  Hickory  Bridge  School,  which  became  tlie  Princess  Anne 
Graded  School  in  1 92 1  and  later  Court  House  Elementary  School,  was  located  across  from  tlie  county 
courtliouse  (Princess  Anne  County  Land  Books  1816-27;  Virginia  Beach  Public  Library  2005). 
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been  speculated  that,  given  their  proximity  to  the  new  courthouse,  the  Whitehursts  may 
have  provided  food  and  lodging  to  those  attending  its  monthly  sessions.  While  this  sort 
of  informal  arrangement  would  not  have  been  unusual,  a  licensed  inn  soon  was  built  on  a 
corner  of  the  court  house  property  and  used  expressly  for  this  purpose  (Mansfield  1989; 
49-50,  PIF  2004:  5). 

Daniel  Whitehurst  wrote  his  will  on  May  15,  1826,  and  it  was  admitted  to  probate 
on  July  3,  1826  (WB  4:  47):^ 

In  the  name  of  God  Amen  be  it  made  known  by  this  instrument 
that  I  Daniel  Whitehurst  of  Princess  Anne  County  and  State  of  Virginia 
being  weak  in  body  but  of  a  sound  mind  and  memory  do  take  in 
consideration  at  this  time  for  to  dispose  of  my  property  that  it  hath  pleased 
God  to  bestow  upon  me  in  the  following  manner,  to  wit;  Item,  I  give  and 
bequeath  unto  my  beloved  wife  Elizabeth  Whitehurst  three  feather  beds 
and  furniture  and  one  set  of  curtains  that  she  had  before  I  married  her. 
Item,  I  give  unto  my  wife  Elizabeth  three  mahogany  tables  and  twelve 
reed  seating  chairs  and  the  cupboard  which  she  had  before  I  married  her. 
Item,  I  give  unto  my  beloved  wife  Elizabeth  three  chests  and  one  small 
looking  glass  and  two  candlesticks  which  she  had  before  I  married  her. 
Item,  I  give  unto  my  wife  Elizabeth  six  negroes  namely  boy  Mearrca  and 
Tom  and  Nancy  and  boy  Siewess  and  boy  Ned  and  boy  Davey  and  I  also 
lend  the  use  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Peter  and  I  lend  to  my  wife  Elizabeth 
one  negro  woman  by  the  name  of  Easter  and  one  boy  by  the  name  of 
Willes  and  one  by  the  name  of  George  the  above  negroes  that  I  have  lent 
are  lent  during  my  wife's  life  or  widowhood.  Item,  I  give  unto  my 
beloved  wife  Elizabeth  Whitehurst  three  cows  and  calves  and  four  dry 
cows,  twelve  head  of  sheep  of  the  first  choice  and  fifty  barrels  of  corn  and 
one  stack  of  oats  and  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  pork  and  four  sows  and 
twenty  year-old  hogs  and  one  pair  of  oxen  her  first  choice  and  one  ox  cart 
and  one  half  of  my  kitchen  furniture  and  one  third  of  my  cupboard 
furniture  and  the  curtains  that  is  to  the  windows  in  the  hall  room    Item,  I 
give  unto  my  wife  Elizabeth  six  tablespoons  and  six  teaspoons  of  silver. 
Item,  I  lend  unto  my  wife  Elizabeth  the  use  of  my  riding  chair  and  black 
mare  and  black  horse  by  the  name  of  Arab,  also  I  lend  her  the  use  of  one 
large  looking  glass  also  I  lend  her  the  use  of  one  chest  of  drawers  also  I 
lend  her  the  use  of  one  carpet  that  is  in  the  hall  room.   Item,  I  lend  her  the 
use  of  one  carpet  that  is  in  the  shed  room  the  above  mentioned  articles  are 
lent  during  my  wife's  life  or  widowhood.  Item,  I  lend  the  use  of  my 
manner  plantation  to  my  wife  Elizabeth  during  her  life  or  widowhood 
provided  she  will  relinquish  her  right  in  dower  on  the  plantation  now  the 
property  of  Ralf  Rodgers  to  my  son  James  M.  Whitehurst  during  her  life. 
Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  son  William  Whitehurst  one  tract  or 
parcel  of  land  formerly  the  land  of  Henry  Murden  Jr  deceased  containing 
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The  spelling  in  this  document,  wliich  is  liighly  irregular  in  the  original,  has  been  corrected  and 


standardized  in  this  transcription.  The  grammar  and  punctuation  has  not  been  altered. 
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twenty-five  acres  more  or  less  bounding  on  the  lands  of  Jonathan  Haynes 
to  him  and  his  heirs  forever.  Item,  I  give  unto  my  sone  William 
Whitehurst  six  negroes  one  by  the  name  of  Pungo  George  and  one  by  the 
name  of  George  son  of  Pungo,  one  by  the  name  of  Jacob  son  of  Sarey,  one 
girl  by  the  name  of  Eadey  and  one  girl  by  the  name  of  Nina  and  one  boy 
by  the  name  of  Jesse.  Item,  I  give  unto  my  son  James  M.  Whitehurst  one 
tract  or  parcel  of  land  formerly  the  land  of  James  Murden  deceased 
containing  one  hundred  and  two  acres  more  or  less,  being  one  half  of  the 
tract  formerly  the  land  of  James  Murden  deceased  and  bounding  on  the 
lands  of  John  Murden  and  Ralf  Rodgers  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever. 
Item,  I  give  unto  my  son  James  M.  Whitehurst  my  manner  plantation 
containing  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  more  or  less  to  him  and  his  heirs 
forever.  Item,  I  give  unto  my  son  James  M.  Whitehurst  seven  negroes 
namely  one  man  by  the  name  of  Jacob  one  boy  by  the  name  of  Ned  son  of 
Pungo  one  old  man  by  the  name  of  George,  one  boy  by  the  name  of  AJbert 
one  woman  by  the  name  of  Silvey  and  her  child  by  the  name  of  Jack  one 
girl  by  the  name  of  Deyna.   Item,  I  give  unto  my  son  James  M.  Whitehurst 
one  horse  of  the  first  choice  with  saddle  and  bridle,  also  one  mahogany 
bedstead  and  bed  with  its  flirniture  which  stands  in  the  hall  room  also  one 
desk  which  stands  in  the  shed  room  also  I  give  a  large  looking  glass  which 
I  lent  to  my  wife  after  her  death  to  my  son  James  M.  Whitehurst.  Item,  I 
give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter  Elizabeth  A.  Whitehurst  one  tract  or 
parcel  of  land  containing  ninety-seven  acres  more  or  less  formerly  the  land 
of  Samuel  Molburn  bounding  on  the  lands  of  Joshua  Whitehurst  deceased 
and  the  land  of  Moses  Fentress  deceased  and  the  lands  of  Warren  Ashley 
to  her  and  her  heirs  forever.  Item,  I  give  unto  my  daughter  Elizabeth  A. 
Whitehurst  ten  negroes  name  one  by  the  name  of  Sam  and  one  by  the 
name  of  Tony  and  one  by  the  name  of  Singor  one  by  the  name  of  Peter 
which  I  lent  to  my  wife  one  woman  by  the  name  of  Nancy  and  two 
children  one  by  the  name  of  Susanna  and  one  by  the  name  of  Robin  one 
woman  by  the  name  of  Easter  and  two  children  one  by  the  name  of  Willis 
and  one  by  the  name  of  George.  Item,  I  give  unto  my  daughter  Elizabeth 
A.  Whitehurst  one  bed  and  bedstead  with  its  furniture  which  stands  in  the 
shed  room.  Item,  I  give  to  my  daughter  Elizabeth  A.  Whitehurst  all  the 
property  that  I  have  lent  to  my  wife  Elizabeth  Whitehurst  after  her  death 
except  a  looking  glass  which  I  give  to  my  son  James  M.  Whitehurst  and 
my  manner  plantation  which  I  give  to  my  son  James  M  Whitehurst    Item, 
I  will  that  all  the  rest  of  property  both  in  and  out  of  doors  shall  be  sold  and 
after  my  just  debts  is  paid  out  of  it  I  wish  the  balance  of  the  money  to  be 
divided  equally  between  my  two  youngest  children  namely  James  M. 
Whitehurst  and  Elizabeth  A.  Whitehurst.  Item,  I  leave  my  son  James  M. 
Whitehurst  my  whole  and  sole  executor  to  this  my  last  will  and  testament 
whereunto  I  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  the  IS"'  day  of  May  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1826. 
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Daniel  Whitehurst's  will  is  of  considerable  interest,  as  it  sheds  light  on  the  layout 
of  the  dwelling  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  gives  some  indication  as 
to  both  the  fijrnishing  of  the  house,  and  the  status  of  its  owners. 

Three  separate  spaces  are  mentioned  in  the  will,  including  a  "hall  room,"  "shed 
room,"  and  kitchen,  which  is  implied  by  a  reference  to  "kitchen  furniture  "  It  has  been 
proposed  that  the  original  dwelling  was  "smaller  than  it  is  now,  with  one  room  below  and 
a  stairway  which  rose  to  two  small  rooms  above  "  However,  "as  fortunes  and  family 
increased,  the  house  was  enlarged,  beginning  about  20  years  after  it  was  first  built 
(Tazewell  1993;  116-17,  HBA  2002:  Al,  A3).  If  this  is  the  case,  it  appears  that  the  main 
part  of  the  house  included  the  hall  and  kitchen,  while  the  "shed  room"  likely  represented 
the  later  rear  addition.   Some  idea  of  the  use  of  these  rooms  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
items  they  contained    The  hall,  for  example,  included  a  mahogany  bedstead,  curtains  on 
the  windows,  and  a  carpet,  suggesting  it  served  as  the  "master  bedroom"  used  by  Daniel 
and  Elizabeth  Whitehurst.  The  shed  room  was  also  well-equipped  with  a  bedstead,  de^kf" 
and  carpet.  Additional  "luxury"  item  throughout  the  house  indicated  the  respectable    \ 
status  of  the  Whitehurst  family  included  mahogany  tables,  reed  chairs,  a  large  looking 
glass,  and  silver  tableware. 

Aside  from  his  land,  livestock,  and  the  contents  of  his  home,  Daniel  Whitehurst 
had  a  large  financial  investment  in  his  29  African-American  slaves,  whom  he  distributed 
among  his  wife  and  heirs.  These  were  almost  equally  divided  between  adults  (14)  and 
children  (15).  Of  the  adults,  10  were  male,  and  four  female,  while  10  of  the  children 
were  male  and  five  female.   Some  family  relationships  were  evident:  for  instance,  Pungo 
George  appears  to  have  had  two  sons,  George  and  Ned,  while  Silvey  had  a  son  Jack.  In 
addition,  the  equal  proportion  of  children  to  adults  certainly  implies  the  existence  of 
reproducing  families.  Exactly  where  these  slaves  lived  is  not  known.  By  this  time 
Whitehurst  held  the  160-acre  "manner  plantation"  as  well  as  three  other  tracts 
encompassing  224  acres.  While  one  or  more  quarters  were  likely  located  on  these  tracts, 
the  largest  would  probably  have  been  situated  somewhere  on  the  main  160-acre  farm. 

James  M.  Whitehurst  was  first  assessed  on  his  father's  estate  in  the  county  land 
book  of  1828,  and  he  continued  to  hold  251.5  acres  "at  the  Courthouse"  through  the 
1830s  and  1840s.  In  the  population  schedule  of  the  1850  Federal  Census,  the  household 
included:  James  M.  Whitehurst,  40,  a  "Farmer;"  his  wife  Delilah,  36,  and  children 
Elizabeth  E.,  10;  James  H.,  8;  Emily,  6;  and  an  unnamed  female  infant.  According  to  the 
agricultural  schedule,  Whitehurst  held  a  total  of  500  acres  in  the  county,  including  only 
90  improved  acres  under  cultivation  and  410  unimproved,  altogether  worth  $2,500. 
Livestock  included  three  horses,  eight  milch  cows,  27  head  of  cattle,  12  sheep,  33  swine, 
valued  at  $500.  The  previous  year,  his  farm  had  produced  500  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
100  bushels  of  oats,  20  pounds  of  wool,  five  bushels  of  peas/beans,  50  bushels  of  Irish 
potatoes,  30  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes,  50  pounds  of  butter,  and  one  ton  of  hay.  Farm 
labor  was  provided  by  his  10  slaves,  including  three  adult  males,  two  adult  females,  and 
five  children,  who  ranged  in  age  between  45  and  2  years  old  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
1850). 
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According  to  the  next  Federal  Census  of  1860,  the  household  included:  James  M. 
Whitehurst,  50,  a  "Farmer"  with  real  estate  worth  $3,000,  and  a  personal  estate  valued  at 
$7,153;  his  wife  Delilah,  45;  and  children  Virginia,  20;  James  H  ,  16,  a  "student;"  Emma, 
14;  and  Mitty,  12.  The  Whitehursts  then  had  12  slaves,  between  six  and  70  years  old. 
These  included  two  older  adult  males,  two  adult  females,  and  eight  children  (U.S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census  1860). 

In  March  1862,  the  18-year-old  James  H.  Whitehurst  enlisted  in  Company  G  of 
the  16**"  Virginia  Infantry  Regiment.  His  company  commander  happened  to  be  Captain 
John  T.  Woodhouse,  who  would  later  marry  his  sister,  Virginia.  Whitehurst  appears  not 
to  have  seen  active  service  with  his  unit  throughout  most  of  the  war:  he  was  sick  and 
remained  in  Princess  Anne  County  when  Norfolk  was  evacuated  in  the  spring  of  1862, 
and  there  is  no  further  record  of  him  until  he  received  a  clothing  issue  at  Richmond's 
Chimbarazo  Hospital  in  April  1864  (Trask  1986;  57,  124,  127). 

In  August  1865,  James  M.  Whitehurst  formally  transferred  ownership  of  the  335- 
acre  family  farm  to  his  son  James  H.  Whitehurst,  along  with  household  items  including: 

1  piano  and  cover 

2  old  rocking  chairs 

12  cane  seat  chairs  (likely  those  included  in  Daniel  Whitehurst's  1826  will) 

12  Windsor  chairs 

1  dining  room  table  with  ends 

1  side  board 

1  pair  sociables  with  candlestand  and  work  stands 

2  common  bureaus 
4  beds  and  steads 

4  carpets 

5  broken  sets  of  fire  furniture 

All  glass  crockery  and  cutlery  ware,  etc. 
Cooking  stove 
2  pots 
2  ovens 

6  silver  table  spoons  (perhaps  the  family  silver  bequeathed  by  Daniel  Whitehurst) 
10  tea  spoons 

2  salt  spoons 

Pair  of  butter  knives 

Castors 

Waiters  ^ 

Tubs 

Tray 

Stone  jars - 

1  kettle 

1  preserving  kettle 

1  hand  mill 

3  saws 
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1  grind  stone 

2  spinning  wheels 
All  the  stock: 

16  cows 

7  calves 

6  heifers 

10  yearlings 

1  steer 

1  bull 

15  hogs 

4  sheep 

All  the  poultry,  farming  utensils,  and  rockaway 

The  use  of  negro  girl  Lydia  (DB  47:  519). 

Despite  the  formal  transfer  of  the  property,  the  1870  Federal  Census  still  listed 
James  M.  Whitehurst,  62,  as  the  head  of  household.''  He  was  described  as  a  "Farmer" 
with  real  estate  worth  $1,450  and  a  personal  estate  valued  at  only  $775,  likely  the  result 
of  the  serious  postwar  depression  experienced  throughout  Virginia    His  wife  "Delia,"  52, 
was  "keeping  house,"  daughter  Virginia,  30,  was  "teaching  school;"  son  James  H.,  26, 
worked  on  the  farm,  and  Emma,  25,  and  Mary  L.,  22,  had  no  recorded  occupation  (U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census  1870). 

By  the  time  of  the  1880  Census,  James  H.  Whitehurst,  36,  "Farmer,"  was  listed  as 
the  head  of  household,  which  included  his  elderly  parents,  James  M.  Whitehurst,  71,  and 
Delilah  Whitehurst,  62,  who  was  "keeping  house;"  as  well  as  his  sister  Mittie,  31  (U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census  1880) 

By  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth-century,  the  house  was  occupied  by  the 
unmarried  James  H  Whitehurst,  66,  and  his  "spinster"  sister  Mittie,  61  (U.S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census  1910).  When  he  died  in  June  1912,  James  H.  Whitehurst  divided  the  estate 
between  his  three  sisters,  Virginia  Whitehurst  Woodhouse,  Emma  Whitehurst  Smith,  and 
Mittie  Drayton  Whitehurst  (DB  322:  571).  In  the  ensuing  years,  the  property  was  further 
subdivided  between  heirs  until  the  main  farm  included  only  21 1  acres    When  neighbors 
Sadie  S.  Kellam  and  V.  Hope  Kellam  conducted  their  survey  of  local  historic  homes,  the 
Whitehurst  home  was  occupied  by  Grace  Woodhouse  Prince,  daughter  of  Virginia 
Whitehurst  Woodhouse  and  John  P.  Woodhouse.  A  photograph  of  the  house  taken 
around  this  time  provides  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  house  and  grounds  ca.  1930 
(Plate  2)    The  house,  which  was  still  clad  in  wood  siding,  appears  to  have  had  a  small 
shed  addition  on  its  west  fafade,  while  a  wood  frame  outbuilding  was  located  a  short 
distance  to  the  east.  The  north  yard  of  the  property  appears  to  have  consisted  of 
maintained  lawn  (note  the  grazing  cow),  while  mature  trees  were  located  to  the  east, 
west,  and  possibly  to  the  south. 


"*  This  age  is  probably  most  accurate  of  all  tliose  given  in  tlie  census  returns.  James  M.  Whitehurst  was 
made  executor  of  his  father's  estate  under  tlie  terms  of  his  1826  will,  suggesting  tliat  he  was  already  21  by 
this  time.  Thus,  he  was  likely  bom  by  1805.  However  considering  the  schedules  of  1850  and  1860, 
Delilali's  age  appears  to  liave  been  recorded  incorrectly. 
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Plate  2.  View  of  Buffington-Whitehurst  house  ca.  1930  (Kellam  and  Kellam  1931:  151). 

In  August  1 940,  Grace  W.  Prince  and  her  husband  William  L.  Prince,  along  with 
the  remaining  Whitehurst  heirs,  deeded  the  house  and  2 1 1  -acre  farm  to  George  W. 
Bratton  (DB  202:  568).  The  Brattons  evidently  restored  the  house  with  advice  from 
architects  of  the  Colonial  Williamsburg  Foundation,  in  the  process  covering  the  original 
wood  sheathing  with  brick  veneer  (VHLC  1972).  In  October  1947,  Bratton  transferred 
the  farm  to  his  wife,  Marie  Etheridge  Bratton  (DB  265:  389).  She  in  turn  sold  it  to  James 
W.  Buffington  and  Emily  N.  Buffmgton  in  February  1953  (DB  322:  569).  During  the 
mid-1960s,  the  Buffingtons  subdivided  the  property,  and  by  the  mid-1970s  had  sold  all 
but  8.633  acres  immediately  surrounding  the  house  (Map  Book  [MB]  69:  13;  MB  1 16: 
14).  They  sold  the  house  and  lot  to  Courthouse  Associates  in  February  1986  (DB  2476: 
1670).  In  December  of  that  year,  the  property  was  purchased  by  the  City  of  Virginia 
Beach,  which  has  retained  ownership  until  the  present  (DB  2581 :  1663). 
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Table  1.  Ownership  history  of  the  Whitehurst  House. 


Grantor 

Grantee 

Date 

Acres 

Reference 

CroNvn.  by  patent 

John  Whitehurst 

4-28-1711 

202 

Nugent  1979:  115 

John  Wliitehurst, 
by  deed 

William  Whitehurst 

7-30-1714 

100 

DWB3:  19 

William  Whitehurst. 
by  will 

Artliur  Wliitehurst 

2-7-1737 

Half 
plantation 

DWB  4:  424 

Arthur  Wliitehurst. 
by  will 

Francis  Wliitehurst 

8-20-1754 

Plantation 

DWB  7:  639 

Francis  Wliitehurst. 
by  will 

Daniel  Wliitehurst 

1-6-1794 

150 

WB  1:  222 

Daniel  Wliitehurst. 
by  will 

James  M.  Wliitehurst 

7-3-1826 

160 

WB4:47 

James  M  Wliitehurst 

James  H  Wliitehurst 

8-14-1865 

335 

DB47:  519 

James  H  Wliitehurst 

Virginia  Wliitehurst 
Woodhouse;  Emma 
Whitehurst  Smith;  Mittie 
Drayton  Wliitehurst 

7-6-1912 

335 

DB322:  571 

Grace  W.  Prince  and 
William  L.  Prince 

George  W.  Bratton 

8-26-1940 

211 

DB  202:  568 

George  W.  Bratton 

Marie  Etheridge  Bratton 

10-10-1947 

211 

DB  265:  389 

Marie  Etheridge  Bratton 

James  W.  Buffington 
and  Emily  N.  Buffington 

2-12-1953 

211 

DB  322:  569 

James  W  Buffington  and 
Emily  N.  Buffington 

Courthouse  Associates 

7-2-1986 

8.633 

DB  2476:  1670 

Courthouse  Associates 

City  of  Virginia  Beach 

12-20-1986 

8.633 

DB2581:  1663 
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Aerial  Survey  Analysis 

The  Virginia  Beach  Department  of  Agriculture  maintains  historic  aerial 
photographs  of  Princess  Anne  County/City  of  Virginia  Beach  from  the  1937  through 
1990.  Aerials  from  1937,  1949,  1958,  1974,  1981  and  1990  were  examined  with  the  goal 
of  tracing  the  physical  evolution  of  the  property  throughout  the  twentieth-century,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  built  environment.  Unfortxmately,  the  quality  of  many  of  the 
photographs  is  poor,  making  interpretation  difficult. 

1937 

According  to  the  1937  aerial  photo,  the  property  was  almost  entirely  wooded, 
except  along  the  main  entrance  drive  south  from  North  Landing  Road,  and  around  the 
house  (Plate  3).  Although  the  house  is  clearly  visible,  no  other  buildings  are  readily 
apparent. 


Plate  3.  1937  aerial  photograph  (Virginia  Beach  Department  of  Agriculture). 
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1949 

Despite  the  poor  quality  of  this  photograph,  it  appears  that  somewhat  less  area 
around  the  main  house  consisted  of  open  ground  by  this  time  (Plate  4).  No  buildings 
other  than  the  house  are  discernible. 


Plate  4.  1949  aerial  photograph  (Virginia  Beach  Department  of  Agriculture). 
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1958 

By  1958,  a  circular  drive  in  front  of  the  house  had  been  constructed  (Plate  5).  The 
house  and  a  possible  second  building  south  of  the  dwelling  are  visible. 


Plate  5.  1 958  aerial  photograph  (Virginia  Beach  Department  of  Agriculture). 
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1974 

Although  the  house  and  circular  drive  are  visible,  no  other  buildings  are  clearly 
discernible  at  this  time  (Plate  6). 


Plate  6.   1974  aerial  photograph  (Virginia  Beach  Department  of  Agriculture). 
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1981 

No  buildings  other  than  the  house  are  visible  in  this  aerial,  but  two  new  cleared 
corridors  are  evident:  one  appears  to  run  from  a  point  near  North  Landing  Road  south  and 
then  east  in  the  direction  of  West  Neck  Creek;  the  second  from  the  cleared  area  south  of 
the  house  east  and  south  towards  West  Neck  Creek  (Plate  7). 


Plate  7.   1981  aerial  photograph  (Virginia  Beach  Department  of  Agriculture). 
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1990 

The  clearest  of  all  the  aerials,  the  1990  photo  clearly  shows  the  main  house  and  at 
least  two  outbuildings,  one  small  building  to  the  southeast,  and  a  larger  building  to  the 
southwest  (Plate  8). 


-"^^y  ^ 


Plate  8.  1990  aerial  photograph  (Virginia  Beach  Department  of  Agriculture) 
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V.  Results  of  Archaeological  Excavation 

The  archaeological  work  at  the  Whitehurst  House  consisted  of  two  phases  of 
testing.  First  archaeologists  excavated  shovel  test  holes  throughout  the  yard  surrounding 
the  house  and  in  all  testable  areas  of  the  8.633  acres.  This  was  followed  by  the 
excavation  of  six  test  units  of  varying  sizes.  The  findings  from  the  shovel  test  holes  and 
test  units  are  presented  below,  as  well  as  a  section  addressing  several  of  the  elements  of 
the  built  landscape  on  the  property  and  a  review  of  what  is  currently  known  about  the 
architecture  of  the  main  house. 

A.  Results  of  Shovel  Testing 

Archaeologists  excavated  480  shovel  test  holes  within  the  8.633-acre  project  area 
at  25  ft.  intervals  (Figure  5).  The  objective  of  this  strategy  was  to  identify  concentrations 
of  artifacts,  significant  soil  stratigraphy  (artifact-bearing  layers  of  soil),  or  subsurface 
features.  We  especially  hoped  to  encounter  artifact  concentrations,  stratigraphy,  or 
features  directly  related  to  the  earliest  periods  of  the  site's  history  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

1.  Artifact  Distributions 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  principals  in  archaeology  is  that  human  activity  will 
produce  physical  evidence  of  itself  The  physical  evidence  essentially  is  the  trash  created 
and  left  behind  from  various  activities.  The  amount  of  physical  evidence  (i.e.  trash)  is 
dependent  upon  the  duration  and  intensity  of  the  activity.   At  historical  archaeological 
sites  such  as  the  Whitehurst  House,  research  has  shown  that  artifacts  often  were  broadcast 
outward  from  the  central  locations  of  activity,  particularly  pertaining  to  domestic  activity. 
For  example,  broken  ceramics,  glass  containers,  animal  bone,  and  other  cooking-related 
materials  typically  will  be  concentrated  in  and  around  a  kitchen.   As  one  moves  away 
from  the  kitchen  area,  the  quantity  of  artifacts  will  diminish.   Sometimes,  depending  on 
trash  disposal  behavior  and  patterns,  artifacts  will  be  concentrated  away  from  the  central 
locus  of  activity  around  a  trash  pit  or  disposal  area.  Thus,  a  cook  may  have  periodically 
cleaned  the  hearth  and  kitchen  area,  collected  the  trash,  and  deposited  it  at  a  distance 
away  from  the  kitchen.  In  any  case,  excavating  shovel  test  holes  at  close  intervals 
throughout  a  site  often  allows  archaeologists  to  identify  concentrations  of  artifacts  which 
can  be  fiarther  tested  and  evaluated  with  test  units. 

Sixty-five  of  the  shovel  test  holes  yielded  artifacts  out  of  a  total  of  480 
(n=13.5%),  and  these  positive  holes  produced  394  artifacts  (see  Figure  5;  Table  2).  Glass 
fi"agments  of  various  types,  primarily  container  glass  (bottles  and  jars)  made  up  30 
percent  of  the  shovel  test  assemblage.  Iron  objects  (mostly  iron  nails)  comprised  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  collection,  and  ceramics  just  slightly  less  than  20  percent 
(n=I8.5%).  Brick,  mortar,  and  shell  fragments — largely  non-diagnostic  (not  dateable) — 
amounted  to  25  percent  of  the  shovel  test  assemblage    None  of  the  remaining  categories 
of  data  accounted  for  more  than  two  percent  of  the  shovel  test  artifacts.  Among  the 
dateable  artifacts  such  as  ceramics,  glass,  and  iron,  the  majority  of  them  date  to  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  This  is  not  surprising;  after  all,  with  more  than  200 
years  of  habitation  at  the  site  up  until  2003,  the  more  modern  activity  often  tends  to 
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Figure  5.  Plan  map  of  the  shovel  tests  and  test  units  excavated  within  the  project  area. 
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Table  2    Artifact  assemblage  generated  from  the  shovel  testing  at  the  Whitehurst  House. 


Artifact  Material 

Count 

Percent 
of  Total 

Bone 

7 

1.78% 

Brass  Objects 

1 

0.25% 

Ceramics 

73 

18.53% 

Clay  Tobacco  Pipes 

2 

0.51% 

Copper  Objects 

1 

0.25% 

Glass  Objects 

118 

29.95% 

Lead  Objects 

1 

0.25% 

Iron  Objects 

81 

20.56% 

Tin  Objects 

2 

0.51% 

SUBTOTAL 

284 

72,08% 

Brick,  handmade 

64 

16.24% 

Brick,  machine  made 

22 

5.58% 

Mortar 

7 

1.78% 

Shell 

5 

1.27% 

SUBTOTAL 

..„:.:...:.,.:M:::;::.,.:.:-::. 

24.87% 

Lithics 

4 

1.02% 

Modern  Debris* 

8 

2.03% 

SUBTOTAL 

12 

3,05% 
100.00%. 

TOTALS 

394 

Plastic  objects,  sewer  tile,  gun  shell,  electrical  wire 


overwhelm  the  earlier  material.  Consider  that  over  time  the  availability  of  consumer 
goods  gradually  increased  from  the  colonial  era  into  the  modern  age    With  advances  in 
manufacturing,  technology,  and  transportation,  the  wealthiest  planter  in  the  eighteenth 
century  accumulated  no  more  than  the  average  household  in  the  twentieth  century.  The 
amount  of  container  glass,  for  instance,  changed  exponentially.  Hand  blown  glass  bottles 
were  used  in  the  latter  eighteenth  century  usually  for  wine,  whereas  a  century  later  glass 
containers  could  be  factory  manufactured  at  a  tremendous  rate  for  all  types  of  liquids  and 
products.  It  is  not  unexpected,  therefore,  that  among  the  84  container  glass  fragments 
collected  from  the  shovel  test  holes,  only  four  (n=4.8%)  of  those  fragments  appear  to  be 
from  hand  blown  wine  bottles  that  date  to  the  David  Whitehurst  era  at  the  site  or  earlier. 

In  terms  of  artifact  concentrations  and  patterning  of  the  distribution  of  artifacts, 
the  majority  of  the  artifacts  are  concentrated  within  150  ft.  of  the  main  house,  primarily 
in  the  south  and  east  yards  (see  Figure  5)    The  artifact  data  from  the  shovel  test  holes 
were  fed  into  a  computer  mapping  software  program  known  as  Surfer©  in  an  effort  to 
pinpoint  the  location  of  artifact  concentrations,  which  appear  in  the  Surfer  mapping 
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system  as  a  series  of  closely  spaced  contour  lines  that  radiate  outwards  from  the  location 
of  highest  concentration,  much  like  contour  lines  illusfrate  elevation  on  topographical 
maps.  The  Surfer  map  generated  for  all  the  artifact  finds  located  within  a  200  ft.  radius 
around  the  main  house  (everything  from  eighteenth-century  clay  tobacco  pipe  stems  to 
modem  Coke  bottle  glass)  reiterates  the  fact  that  the  site's  debris  is  found  almost  entirely 
in  the  south  and  east  yards  in  close  proximity  to  the  house  (Figure  6). 
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Distribution  of  all  artifacts  from  shovel  test  holes  within  a  200  ft.  radius  of  the 
Whitehurst  House. 


Technically,  the  boundaries  of  the  archaeological  site  associated  with  the 
Whitehurst  House  must  encompass  the  spread  of  significant  artifacts  around  it.  Any 
artifacts  more  than  50  years  old  are  considered  potentially  important  until  determined 
otherwise.  Therefore,  we  have  set  the  boundaries  of  the  site  at  275  ft.  (east-west)  by  300 
ft.  (north-south)  (see  Figure  5).  This  boundary  includes  all  the  artifacts  that  appeared  to 
emanate  from  the  main  house,  including  possibly  modem  artifacts. 

One  of  our  foremost  interests  is  identifying  artifacts  or  features  that  pertain  to  the 
earliest  habitation  periods  at  the  site,  particularly  the  Daniel  Whitehurst  era  (ca.  1793- 
1 826),  or  his  predecessors — father  Francis  Whitehurst  (d.  1 793),  grandfather  Arthur 
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Whitehurst  (d.  1754),  and  great-grandfather  William  Whitehurst  (d.  1732).  In  an  effort  to 
do  this,  a  distribution  map  was  generated  for  only  those  artifacts  that  date  to  ca.  1 830  or 
earlier  (Figure  7).  The  artifacts  from  this  group  constituted  49  items,  including  fragments 
of  refined  earthenware  (creamware  and  pearlware),  several  types  of  late  eighteenth-  or 
early  nineteenth-century  stoneware,  dark  green  wine  bottle  glass,  and  English  clay 
tobacco  pipe  fragments.  Figure  7  suggests  that  a  late  eighteenth-  or  early  nineteenth- 
century  building  once  stood  approximately  75  ft.  to  the  southeast  of  the  main  house. 
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Figure  7.  Distribution  of  artifacts  (n=49)  that  predate  ca.  1830  within  a  200  ft.  radius  of 
the  Whitehurst  House. 

The  distributions  of  cut  nails  and  handmade  brick  support  the  interpretation  of  a 
structure  of  some  sort  roughly  75  ft.  southeast  of  the  Whitehurst  House  (Figures  8  and  9). 
Handmade  brick  is  concentrated  slightly  more  than  50  ft.  south  of  the  southeast  comer  of 
the  main  house,  whereas  a  smaller  number  of  cut  nail  fragments  are  found  in  the  same 
vicinity  (see  Figures  8  and  9).  Until  the  mid  nineteenth  century  most  bricks  were  made 
by  hand  in  forms  and  fired  in  small  kilns.  Brick-manufacturing  machines  did  not  come 
into  prominent  use  in  the  United  States  undl  after  the  1870's  even  though  the  earliest 
patent  was  issued  in  1792  (McKee  1980:  44-46).  Thus,  the  presence  of  handmade  brick 
suggests  its  use  in  the  pre-Civil  War  era  at  the  site.  In  conjunction  with  handmade  brick. 
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Figure  8.  Distribution  of  handmade  brick  fragments  (n=65)  within  a  200  ft.  radius  of  the 
Whitehurst  House. 
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Figure  9.  Distribution  of  machine-cut  nails  (n=37)  within  a  200  ft.  radius  of  the 
Whitehurst  House. 
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machine-made  nails,  known  as  cut  nails,  were  in  use  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  and 
eventually  were  supplanted  by  wire  nails  in  the  1 880s  and  1 890s  (see  Adams  2004). 
Thus,  it  is  possible  that  the  cut  nails  and  handmade  brick  represent  a  building  erected  at 
some  point  in  the  nineteenth  century,  between  ca.  1800  and  1880,  probably  prior  to  the 
Civil  War. 

In  conjunction  with  the  artifact  distribution  maps,  archaeologists  encountered  a 
layer  of  brick  rubble  in  shovel  test  holes  at  locations  N900/E1075  and  N900/E1 100  (Plate 
9).  Furthermore,  there  is  a  slight  rise  or  a  visible  hump  in  the  lawn  at  this  location, 
additional  evidence  of  a  possible  buried  foundation.  Given  the  fact  that  early  nineteenth- 
century  artifacts,  handmade  brick,  and  cut  nails  are  concentrated  in  the  area,  the  presence 
of  brick  rubble,  as  well  as  subtle  visible  signs  of  a  foundation,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  a  kitchen  and/or  quarters  once  stood  approximately  75  ft.  southeast  from  the  main 
house. 


Plate  9.  Facing  southeast  from  the  main  house  toward  the  location  of  brick  rubble  in 
Shovel  Test  Hole  N900/E1 100,  evidence  of  a  possible  kitchen/quarters. 

Overall,  we  were  somewhat  surprised  at  the  absence  of  artifacts  outside  the 
immediate  confines  of  the  main  house.  One  would  expect  that  a  late  eighteenth  century 
plantation  or  farmstead  would  have  had  several  support  buildings  (smokehouse,  dairy. 
kitchen,  storehouse,  etc.)  aligned  with  the  main  house.  Often  these  plantation  landscapes 
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were  carefully  planned  and  designed  to  reflect  a  family's  wealth  and  social  standing. 
Typical  of  these  types  of  landscapes  would  be  tree-lined  entrance  roads  leading  to  the 
main  house  on  top  of  a  raised  terrace,  symbolically  signaling  the  owner's  power  and 
prestige.   Although  these  types  of  landscapes  were  common  at  the  plantations  of  the 
Founding  Fathers,  the  Washingtons  and  Jeffersons  set  an  example  for  the  smaller  planters 
such  as  the  Whitehursts  to  aspire. 

Clearly,  if  the  main  house  was  built  by  Daniel  Whitehurst  in  the  1790s,  he  did  not 
have  the  resources  to  build  a  plantation  on  a  grand  scale.  Nonetheless,  he  would  have 
had  the  capability  to  construct  a  house  and  plantation  landscape  that  would  have 
impressed  his  neighbors.  We  know  from  a  ca.  1930s  picture  that  a  small  shed  addition 
was  attached  to  the  west  side  of  the  main  house,  and  a  detached  wood  frame  outbuilding 
was  situated  a  short  distance  to  the  east  (see  Plate  2).  Given  the  physical  evidence  of  a 
probable  domestic  structure  in  the  southeast  yard,  we  can  suggest  a  conjectural 
reconstruction  of  the  built  landscape  around  the  main  house  (Figure  10).  While  this 
reconstruction  is  highly  speculative,  we  know  of  at  least  two  almost  certain  outbuildings: 
the  antebellum  building  kitchen  and/or  domestic  quarters  that  stood  to  the  southeast  of 
main  house,  and  an  early  twentieth-century  building  immediately  east  of  the  main  house 
(and  could  have  been  built  much  earlier)  (see  Plate  2).  Typical  landscape  design  in  the 
late  eighteenth-century  adhered  to  a  Georgian  order,  meaning  houses  and  the  surrounding 
landscape  were  symmetrical  and  balanced.  The  early  twentieth-century  building  flanked 
the  main  house  to  the  east,  and  it  could  have  been  balanced  by  an  identical  flanker  to  the 
west  (see  Figure  10).  A  string  of  outbuildings  could  have  been  placed  in  line  with  each 
flanker  to  form  a  courtyard  of  sorts  in  the  south  yard  (much  of  the  area  to  the  west  of  the 
main  house  is  disturbed,  making  identification  of  buildings  in  that  area  difficult).  At  the 
very  least,  a  line  of  outbuildings  probably  was  present  on  the  east  side  of  the  main  house 
to  form  an  ell;  with  most  of  the  artifacts  concentrated  in  this  area,  this  suggests  the 
location  where  the  bulk  of  activity  took  place  in  support  of  the  main  house. 
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Figure  10.  Conjectural  reconstruction  of  the  built  landscape  at  the  Whitehurst  House. 
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2.  Site  Stratigraphy 

Essentially,  each  era  of  habitation  or  each  specific  activity  creates  an 
archaeological  context — a  layer  of  artifacts — and  it  is  the  job  of  the  archaeologist  to  sort 
through  the  contexts  and  figure  out  who  created  them  and  when  they  occurred.  Ideally 
these  contexts  are  deposited  one  on  top  of  the  other  like  a  layer  cake,  with  the  first 
context  the  deepest  and  the  most  recent  context  closest  to  the  surface.  At  places  like  the 
Whitehurst  House  with  more  than  two  centuries  of  activity,  the  various  contexts  often 
become  jumbled  in  the  archaeological  record.  Plowing  and  landscaping  are  the  two  most 
culpable  processes  that  can  mix  up  the  contexts  of  an  archaeological  site,  but  simple  use 
over  time  can  kick  around  artifacts,  livestock  can  do  damage,  as  well  as  major  episodes 
of  construction  or  rebuilding.  Because  of  this,  we  can  be  almost  certain  that  most  of  the 
artifacts  recovered  from  shovel  test  holes  at  the  site  have  been  displaced  from  their 
original  context  at  one  time  or  another.  Thus,  the  likelihood  that  artifacts — say  the  pieces 
of  a  broken  tobacco  pipe  deposited  in  the  archaeological  record  by  Daniel  Whitehurst  in 
1805 — would  remain  in  the  original  place  they  were  dropped  is  fairly  remote. 

Archaeologists  have  terms  for  ranking  or  rating  the  usefulness  of  an  artifact's 
context.  The  most  common  archaeological  context  is  known  as  "secondary  refuse," 
artifacts  with  no  direct  association  with  the  location  in  which  they  were  found  (Schiffer 
1987:58-59).  After  leaving  Mr.  Whitehurst's  hand,  those  tobacco  pipe  fragments  could 
have  been  kicked,  trampled,  buried,  plowed,  collected  in  a  bucket  and  toted  elsewhere, 
and  so  forth,  and  in  the  process  they  were  transformed  into  secondary  refuse  because  they 
lost  their  original  context.  On  rare  occasions  archaeologists  might  encounter  "primary 
refuse,"  artifacts  deposited  at  the  location  of  their  use  (ibid.).  For  example,  Mr. 
Whitehurst's  broken  tobacco  pipe  could  have  been  dropped  into  an  open  tree  hole, 
quickly  covered  over  with  dirt  and  silt  from  a  thunderstorm,  and  remained  in  place  for 
200  years.  The  most  significant  and  informative  form  of  archaeological  deposits  have 
come  to  be  labeled  "de  facto  refuse,"  meaning  useable  artifacts  that  were  left  in  place  and 
subsequently  not  disturbed  (ibid.;  89-90).  The  most  prominent  example  of  de  facto  refuse 
is  the  ancient  city  of  Pompeii,  entirely  sealed  in  place  by  lava,  literally  frozen  in  time. 
For  obvious  reasons  de  facto  refuse  artifacts  have  the  highest  archaeological  value  and 
represent  the  most  direct  connection  with  past  cultural  activity.  So,  to  continue  with  our 
example,  if  Mr.  Whitehurst  had  not  broken  his  tobacco  pipe,  but  rather  placed  it  in  a  vault 
for  safe  keeping,  and  that  vault  was  left  undisturbed  for  200  years,  then  that  would  be  an 
example  of  de  facto  refuse. 

Aside  from  brick  rubble  in  two  shovel  test  holes  (N900/E1075  and  N900/E1 100), 
archaeologists  found  only  evidence  of  secondary  refuse  at  the  Whitehurst  House.  The 
brick  rubble  is  a  form  of  primary  refuse  in  that  it  appears  it  was  deposited  at  or  near  its 
original  location  of  use.  Otherwise,  as  discussed  earlier,  the  latter  periods  of  occupation 
at  the  site  have  come  to  dominate  the  archaeological  assemblage. 

The  stratigraphy  of  the  site  is  fairly  uniform  throughout  the  yard.  Let  us  briefly 
review  the  condition  of  the  soil  layers  in  each  yard  around  the  main  house.  The  south 
yard  typically  contained  two  layers  overlaying  a  yellow  and  brown  clay  loam  (10YR5/8) 
subsoil.  The  topsoil  Layer  A  generally  was  a  very  dark  gray  and  brown  sandy  loam 
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(2.5Y3/2)  between  0.30  ft.  and  0.60  ft.  in  depth.  The  B  layer  was  a  plowzone  layer  that 
consisted  of  gray  and  brown  sandy  silt  loam  (2.5Y5/2)  mottled  with  yellow  and  brown 
clay  loam  (10YR5/8)  that  was  between  0.30  ft.  and  0.50  ft.  thick  (Figure  1  la).  Overall, 
the  stratigraphy  in  the  south  yard  tended  to  contain  a  topsoil  and  fairly  shallow  plowzone 
layer  that  extended  between  0.80  ft.  and  1.0  ft.  in  depth.   Compared  to  some  of  the  other 
yards,  the  condition  of  the  soil  in  the  south  yard  was  fairly  good.  A  few  small  areas  were 
disturbed  due  to  a  small  septic  field  next  to  the  house  and  additional  drainage  systems 
located  approximately  75  ft.  south  of  the  main  house  (see  Figure  5). 

The  typical  soil  stratigraphy  in  the  west  yard  consisted  of  two  layers.  Layer  A  is 
comprised  of  very  dark  gray  brown  coarse  sandy  loam  (10YR4/2)  topsoil  for  a  depth  of 
0.40  ft.  to  0.50  ft.  Layer  B  is  a  deflated  old  plowzone  layer  of  light  olive  brown  sand 
loam  (2.5Y5/4).   Subsoil  is  a  yellow/brown  clay  loam  (10YR5/8)  (Figure  1  lb).   Although 
wooded,  much  of  the  area  to  the  west  of  the  main  house  is  in  poor  to  fair  condition; 
archaeologists  encountered  disturbed  soils  in  many  places.  For  instance,  immediately 
west  of  the  main  house  is  the  remnants  of  a  gravel  driveway  that  has  disturbed  the  area. 
There  are  also  trash  piles  and  signs  of  disturbances  between  the  main  house  and  the 
modern  shed  (see  Figure  5).  In  general,  recent  modern  disturbances  in  the  west  yard  have 
compromised  or  damaged  much  of  the  evidence  of  eighteenth-  or  nineteenth-century 
activity,  if  it  indeed  took  place  there. 

Almost  identical  to  the  west  yard,  the  north  yard  generally  contained  two  layers. 
Layer  A  is  comprised  of  very  dark  gray  and  brown  sandy  loam  (2.5Y3/2)  topsoil  for  a 
depth  of  0.20  ft.  to  0.40  ft    Layer  B  is  a  compacted  plowzone  layer  of  light  olive  brown 
sand  loam  (2.5Y5/4).   Subsoil  is  a  yellowish  brown  clay  loam  (10YR5/6)  (Figure  I  Ic). 
The  circular  driveway  entrance  road  has  had  a  major  impact  on  the  north  side  of  the 
house.  Much  of  the  area  is  compacted  by  decades  of  vehicle  use.  Because  of  this,  the 
north  yard  is  in  only  poor  to  fair  condition. 

The  east  yard  resembles  the  south  yard  in  terms  of  its  condition  and  integrity  and 
contains  two  layers  overtop  a  yellowish  brown  clay  loam  (10YR5/6)  subsoil.  The  topsoil 
Layer  A  generally  was  a  very  dark  gray  and  brown  sandy  loam  (2.5Y3/2)  between  0.20 
ft.  and  0.50  ft.  in  depth.  The  B  layer  was  a  plowzone  layer  that  consisted  of  light 
yellowish  brown  sand  loam  (2.5Y6/4)  between  0.30  ft.  and  0.70  ft.  thick  (Figure  I  Id). 
Overall,  the  stratigraphy  in  the  east  yard  tended  to  contain  a  topsoil  and  plowzone  layer 
that  extended  between  0.80  ft.  and  1.0  ft.  in  depth.  A  gravel  access  road  skirts  the  east 
edge  of  the  yard.  Otherwise  it  appears  to  be  in  good  archaeological  shape. 

Overall,  the  general  condition  of  the  soil  stratigraphy  at  the  Whitehurst  House 
meets  expectations  for  a  property  of  this  type.  From  an  archaeological  standpoint,  some 
areas  have  been  heavily  altered  or  damaged  by  more  recent  activity — access  roads, 
circular  driveway,  septic  field,  drainage  upgrades,  and  construction  of  a  modern  shed 
outbuilding.  However,  these  intrusions  are  sporadic,  and  it  is  possible  that  early  features 
and  artifacts  are  preserved  underneath,  especially  below  the  roads.  In  those  areas  that 
have  no  obvious  disturbances,  the  south  and  east  yards  around  the  main  house  retain  the 
best  integrity.   Artifacts  are  concentrated  in  the  southeast  yard  (see  Figure  6),  including 
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Figure  11.  Representative  shovel  test  hole  profiles  at  the  Whitehurst  House. 
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artifacts  dating  to  the  late  eighteenth-  and  early  nineteenth-centuries  (see  Figure  7). 
Otherwise,  the  north  and  west  yards  appear  to  be  nearly  devoid  of  significant  artifacts, 
and  to  compound  matters,  these  areas  are  in  much  poorer  condition. 

It  is  possible  that  underneath  the  disturbed  fill  in  the  west  and  north  yards,  intact 
historic  layers  survive  in  the  underlying  strata.  In  a  case  like  this,  the  more  important 
question  is  whether  the  landform  was  cut  (graded  or  dug  out  with  heavy  machinery)  and 
this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.  The  upper  layers  have  been  tampered  with,  but  any 
archaeological  features  that  penetrated  the  soil  more  than  one  foot  or  so  should  endure. 

3.  Site  Dating 

Based  on  the  historical  background  research  for  the  property,  the  Whitehurst 
family  had  owned  the  property  since  1711.  The  standing  structure  purportedly  was  built 
ca.  1793  when  Daniel  Whitehurst  inherited  the  property.  If  the  1793  construction  date  is 
correct,  this  leads  to  the  question,  in  what  house  did  Daniel's  predecessors  dwell?  Daniel 
was  preceded  in  ownership  of  the  property  by  his  father  Francis  Whitehurst  (d.  1793), 
grandfather  Arthur  Whitehurst  (d.  1754),  great-grandfather  William  Whitehurst  (d.  1732), 
all  of  whom  lived  on  the  property.  Rare  is  the  plantation  owner  that  rebuilds  the  main 
house  at  a  large  remove  from  the  original  house.  In  most  cases,  the  sequence  of 
construction  occured  on  the  same  lot,  sometimes  on  the  same  foundations,  and  this 
phenomenon  can  be  observed  at  many  Virginia  plantations.    Moving  to  a  new  house  site 
often  entailed  a  labor-intensive  process  of  re-landscaping,  as  well  as  constructing  support 
buildings,  rerouting  roads,  and  so  forth.  Most  plantation  owners  choose  to  take 
advantage  of  the  available  infrastructure  rather  than  start  from  scratch. 

If  our  supposition  is  correct,  there  should  be  physical  evidence  of  these  earlier 
occupants  on  the  property.  From  the  descriptions,  the  plantations  of  Francis,  Arthur,  and 
William  Whitehurst  were  no  small  affairs,  but  impressive  plantations  that  would  have 
generated  a  sizeable  amount  of  artifacts  in  and  around  the  main  house,  and  even  if  those 
artifacts  were  later  displaced  and  became  secondary  refuse,  they  would  still  be  present  in 
the  archaeological  record  mixed  with  later  materials.  Therefore,  a  closer  examination  of 
the  artifact  assemblage  from  the  shovel  test  holes  may  help  to  resolve  this  issue.  Let  us 
briefly  examine  several  types  of  artifacts — clay  tobacco  pipe  fragments,  iron  nails, 
ceramics,  and  glass  container  fragments — that  can  provide  clues  about  the  chronology  of 
the  site. 

a.  Clay  Tobacco  Pipe  Fragments 

Only  two  clay  tobacco  pipe  fragments  were  recovered  from  shovel  test  holes;  one 
a  stem  fragment  from  a  white  ball  clay  tobacco  pipe  made  in  England,  and  the  other  a 
pipe  bowl  fragment  of  the  same  type  of  material  (see  Appendix  A).  Throughout  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  England  manufactured  millions  of  white  clay 
tobacco  pipes  and  imported  them  into  the  colonies.  After  the  American  Revolution  the 
supply  of  clay  pipes  from  England  declined,  meaning  that  after  ca.  1780  English  white 
clay  pipes  disappeared  quickly  from  the  American  landscape  (Noel  Hume  1970:296- 


*  Two  that  quickly  come  to  mind  are  Rosewell  in  Gloucester  County  and  Slurley  in  Cliarles  City  County, 
both  of  which  were  built  in  tlie  shadow  of  the  former  house. 
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306).  At  the  Whitehurst  House  the  absence  of  English  clay  tobacco  pipes  supports  the 
contention  that  activity  did  not  begin  at  the  site  until  the  late  eighteenth  century,  about  the 
time  when  Daniel  Whitehurst  allegedly  built  the  house. 

b.  Iron  Nails 

Archaeologists  collected  72  nails  or  nail  fragments  during  the  shovel  testing  at  the 
Whitehurst  House    Forty-two  of  the  specimens  were  cut  nails  and  30  were  wire  nails  (see 
Appendix  A).  The  history  of  the  iron  nail  has  three  main  phases.  All  nails  were  hand 
wrought  by  blacksmiths  until  ca.  1790  when  the  first  examples  of  cut  nails  were  made. 
Cut  nails  received  their  name  because  they  were  cut  from  iron  sheets  by  machine    By  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  common  wire  nail  emerged  and  supplanted  cut 
nails  (see  Noel  Hume  1970:252-254).  Given  the  complete  absence  of  hand  wrought  nails 
at  the  Whitehurst  House,  this  too  suggests  that  no  building  occurred  at  the  site  until  the 
late  eighteenth  or  early  nineteenth  centuries. 

c.  Ceramics 

A  total  of  73  ceramic  fragments  were  retrieved  from  shovel  test  holes  (Table  3). 
The  vast  majority  of  the  ceramic  sherds  were  refined  earthenwares  such  as  various  types 
of  creamware  (n=10),  pearlware  (n=3 1),  and  whiteware  (n=26).  Creamwares  first 
appeared  on  the  market  in  the  1760s,  and  pearlwares  followed  in  the  1780s  and  continued 
well  into  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Whiteware  began  to  supplant 
pearlware  in  the  1820s  and  1830s.  The  popularity  of  creamware  reached  its  apex  in  the 
1770s  and  was  commonly  used  in  the  1780s  and  1790s,  especially  by  the  underclasses  of 
society,  including  enslaved  Africans.  Aside  from  the  refined  earthenwares,  several  pieces 
of  twentieth-century  porcelain  and  three  fragments  of  late  eighteenth-  or  nineteenth- 
century  stoneware  were  collected.  Overall,  like  the  clay  tobacco  pipes  and  nails,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  ceramic  assemblage  from  the  shovel  test  holes  that  indicates  concerted 
activity  at  the  site  prior  to  the  late  eighteenth  century. 

d.  Container  Glass 

As  addressed  earlier,  of  the  84  glass  container  fragments,  only  four  (n=4.8%) 
appear  to  be  pieces  of  hand  blown  green  wine  bottles  that  might  date  to  the  David 
Whitehurst  era  at  the  site  or  earlier.  The  glass  assemblage  largely  represents  vessels  that 
would  have  been  in  use  in  the  mid  to  later  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Dark  green 
wine  bottle  glass  is  ubiquitous  on  most  eighteenth-century  domestic  sites  in  Virginia  until 
after  the  American  Revolution.  The  lack  of  green  wine  bottle  glass  at  the  Whitehurst 
House  is  another  strong  sign  that  the  site  was  uninhabited  until  the  late  eighteenth  or 
early  nineteenth  centuries. 

Close-interval  shovel  testing  around  the  Whitehurst  House  has  provided  fairly 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  occupation  of  the  site  began  with  Daniel  Whitehurst  in  the 
1790s.  With  only  two  clay  tobacco  pipe  fragments,  no  hand  wrought  nails,  ceramics 
generally  dating  to  the  turn  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  only  a  smattering  of 
eighteenth-century  bottle  glass,  the  evidence  (of  lack  of  it)  is  overwhelming.  Apparently, 
when  Daniel  Whitehurst  inherited  his  father's  plantation  in  1793/94,  he  built  the  house 
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Table  3.  Ceramic  assemblage  generated  from  the  shovel  testing  at  the  Whitehurst  House. 


Ceramic 
Class 

Ceramic  Type 

Count 

%of 
Total 

Earthenware 

Creamware,  plain 

1762 

9 

12.3% 

Creamware,  mocha 

1795 

1 

1.4% 

Pearlware,  plain 

1779 

11 

15.1% 

Pearlware,  debased 

1800 

4 

5.5% 

Pearlware,  embossed 

1830 

1 

1.4% 

Pearlware,  transfer  print  under 

1795 

15 

20.5% 

Whiteware,  plain 

1830 

26 

35.6% 

Subtotal 

Subtotal 

67 

91.8% 

Porcelain 

Porcelain,  plain 

1900 

3 

4.1% 

Subtotal 

Subtotal 

3 

4.1% 

Stoneware 

Stoneware,  Bristol 

1860 

1 

1.4% 

Stoneware,  American,  hand- 
painted  under 

1800 

1 

1 .4% 

Stoneware,  English 

1780 

1 

1.4% 

Subtotal 

Subtotal 

3 

4.1% 

TOTAL 

73 

100% 

that  now  stands  on  the  8.633-acre  project  area.  Exactly  where  Daniel's  father  Francis 
Whitehurst  lived,  and  his  father  and  grandfather,  is  a  mystery. 

B.  Results  of  Test  Unit  Excavations 

Archaeologists  excavated  six  test  units  during  the  course  of  the  archaeological 
assessment  of  the  Whitehurst  House  property.  The  main  objective  of  this  testing  was  to 
investigate  possible  subsurface  features  that  had  been  encountered  in  selected  shovel  test 
holes  and  to  test  each  side  of  the  main  house  to  further  collect  data  from  each  yard 
(Figure  12).  Test  Unit  1  was  placed  in  the  southeast  yard  overtop  an  area  of  brick  rubble. 
Test  Unit  2  was  situated  in  the  east  yard,  approximately  35  ft.  from  the  main  house,  in  the 
vicinity  of  an  outbuilding  depicted  in  an  early  twentieth-century  photograph  (see  Plate  2). 
Archaeologists  located  Test  Unit  3  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  main  house  in  an 
attempt  to  collect  information  about  its  date  of  construction.  Test  Unit  4  was  excavated 
approximately  150  ft.  to  the  northwest  of  the  main  house  at  the  base  of  the  headstone  for 
James  H.  Whitehurst  in  an  effort  to  determine  if  the  headstone  marked  the  actual  grave  or 
had  been  moved  to  that  spot.  Test  Unit  5  was  placed  roughly  30  ft.  south  of  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  main  house  in  a  concentration  of  artifacts.  Test  Unit  6  was 
situated  in  the  north  yard  in  the  center  of  the  circular  driveway  (see  Figure  12). 

The  six  test  units  yielded  415  artifacts,  everything  from  a  piece  of  a  vinyl 
phonograph  record  to  fragments  of  late  eighteenth-century  creamware  plates  (Table  4). 
Brick  and  glass  objects  comprise  over  half  (n=50.6%)  of  the  artifacts  from  test  units. 
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Figure  12.  Location  of  test  units  at  the  Whitehurst  House. 
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Iron  objects  (mostly  nails)  make  up  another  20  percent  of  the  test  unit  artifacts,  and  1 1 
percent  of  the  collection  is  ceramics  (see  Table  4).  The  remaining  18  percent  of  the 
artifacts  includes  mortar  (4.8%),  animal  bone  (4.3%),  oyster  and  clam  shells  (3.6%),  and 
small  numbers  of  miscellaneous  items  (see  Table  4). 

When  broken  down  by  test  unit.  Test  Units  1  and  2  produced  more  than  three 
quarters  (n=76.4%)  of  the  artifacts  from  test  units  (Table  5).  However,  much  of  that 
material  consisted  of  brick  or  mortar  from  Test  Unit  1 .  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  facet 
of  Table  5  is  that  it  supports  the  shovel  test  findings:  the  two  test  units  in  the  east  and 
southeast  yardyielded  the  majority  of  the  artifacts,  whereas  units  in  the  southwest,  north, 
and  northwest  yards  produced  very  few  artifacts  (see  Figures  6  and  7).  In  terms  of 
features,  archaeologists  identified  only  one:  a  modem  posthole  in  Test  Unit  2. 

Test  Unit  1 

The  northwest  comer  of  Test  Unit  1  was  located  at  grid  point  N900/E1097.5, 
approximately  60  ft.  to  the  southeast  from  the  southeast  comer  of  the  Whitehurst  House 
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Table  4.  Artifact  totals  from  the  test  units  at  the  Whitehurst  House. 


Artifact  Material 

Count 

Percent  of 
Total 

Aluminum 

1 

0.24% 

Bone 

18 

4.34% 

Brass 

2 

0.48% 

Ceramics 

46 

11.08% 

Glass  Objects 

107 

25.78% 

Iron  Objects 

83 

20.00% 

SUBTOTAL 

257 

61.93% 

Brick 

103 

24.82% 

Mortar 

20 

4.82% 

Native  American  Ceramics 

4 

0.96% 

Slate 

2 

0.48% 

Shell 

15 

3.61% 

SUBTOTAL 

144 

34.70% 

Egg  Shell 

2 

0.48% 

Lithics 

2 

0.48% 

Modern  Debris* 

10 

2.41% 

SUBTOTAL 

14 

3.37% 

TOTALS 

415 

100.00% 

*  Clay  pigeon,  shotgun  shells,  concrete, 
sover  tile,  plastic,  electrical  spike 

Table  5.  Artifacts  within  each  test  unit  at  the  Whitehurst  House. 


Test 
Unit 

Layer 
A 

Layer 
B 

Layer 
C 

Unit 
Total 

%of 

Artifact 

Total 

Brick  and 
Mortar 

%of 
Brick- 
Mortar 

1 

162 

20 

182 

43.9% 

103 

85.8% 

2 

135 

135 

32.5% 

3 

2.5% 

3 

51 

6 

57 

13.7% 

14 

11.7% 

4 

3 

3 

0.7% 

0 

0.0% 

5 

-> 

5 

8 

1,9% 

0 

0.0% 

6 

4 

26 

30 

7.3% 

0 

0.0% 

Total 

58 

306 

51 

415 

100.0% 

"""IW  ' 

100% 
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(see  Figure  12)    The  2.5  ft  by  2.5  ft.  unit  contained  three  layers  sealing  subsoil,  one  of 
which  was  a  brick  rubble  concentration  (Figure  13).  Layer  1 A  consisted  of  a  very  dark 
grey  silty  loam  topsoil  (10YR3/1)  mixed  with  a  sod  root  mat  that  was  0.30  ft.  thick.  The 
layer  was  not  screened  and  no  artifacts  were  recovered  from  it.  Layer  IB  was  comprised 
of  yellowish  and  brown  silty  clay  loam  (10YR5/4)  infijsed  with  brick  and  mortar  rubble 
(Plate  10).  The  layer  was  between  0.35  ft.  and  0.40  ft.  thick  and  generated  162  artifacts, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  which  were  brick  and  mortar  (see  Appendix  A)    Diagnostic  artifacts 
in  Layer  IB  ranged  from  late  eighteenth-century  pearlware  to  twentieth-century  glass  and 
bakelite.  From  the  artifacts  the  terminus  post  quem  (TPQ)  (the  date  after  which)  is  ca. 
1920,  meaning  Layer  IB  was  created  some  time  after  ca.  1920. 

Layer  IC  was  the  final  layer  in  the  unit,  a  matrix  of  yellowish  brown  clay 
(10YR5/6)  approximately  0.30  ft.  thick  that  transitioned  into  subsoil.  The  layer  produced 
20  artifacts  including  several  fragment  of  Native  American  ceramics,  a  twentieth-century 
whiteware  sherd,  and  a  worn  nineteenth-century  coin  with  a  hole  punched  in  it  for 
stringing  on  a  necklace  or  bracelet    The  coin  is  so  worn  that  its  only  identifiable  trait  is 
that  it  was  a  Capped  Bust  Liberty  coin,  possibly  a  half  dime  (Plate  1 1).  Coins  were  worn 
on  the  body  as  charms,  particularly  among  African  Americans  (Davidson  2004). 
Although  this  layer  may  have  a  few  intrusive  artifacts  in  it,  it  appears  to  be  well 
preserved  and  may  contain  evidence  of  early  nineteenth-century  activity  at  the 
Whitehurst  House. 

Overall,  Unit  1  proved  to  be  the  more  productive  test  unit  of  the  six  excavated 
during  the  assessment.   It  produced  44  percent  of  the  material  from  all  the  test  units 
combined  (see  Table  5).  The  rubble  layer  (Layer  IB)  appears  to  represent  an  episode 
of  destniction  of  a  building  at  some  time  after  ca.  1920.   The  layer  below  the  rubble 
(Layer  IC)  may  be  a  sealed  nineteenth-century  context,  and  it  happened  to  yield  the 
pierced  nineteenth-century  coin  charm  (see  Plate  11).   The  excavation  of  Unit  1  has 
proven  that  ftirther  investigation  of  that  immediate  area  of  the  property  could  be  worth 
the  effort. 

Test  Unit  2 

The  northwest  corner  of  Test  Unit  2  was  situated  at  grid  point  NlOOO/El  100, 
approximately  35ft.  due  east  from  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Whitehurst  House  (see 
Figure  12).  The  2.5  ft.  by  2.5  ft.  unit  contained  two  shallow  layers  sealing  subsoil,  and 
the  majority  of  a  modern  posthole  which  was  designated  as  Feature  1  (Figure  14).  Layer 
2A  consisted  of  a  very  dark  grey  silty  clay  loam  topsoil  (10YR3/2)  mixed  with  a  sod  root 
mat  that  was  0.45  ft.  thick.  The  layer  was  not  screened  and  no  artifacts  were  recovered 
from  it.  Layer  2B  was  comprised  of  yellowish  and  brown  clay  loam  (10YR5/4)  and  was 
no  more  than  0.20  ft.  in  depth.  Layer  2B  produced  135  artifacts,  most  of  which  consisted 
of  wire  nail  fragments  (n=47),  twentieth-century  bottle  glass  fragments  (n=45),  and 
window  glass  slightly  aqua  tinted  (n=25)  (see  Appendix  A).  Aside  from  two  fragments 
of  plain  creamware  and  six  cut  nail  fragments,  the  unit  generated  material  primarily  that 
dated  to  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  From  the  artifacts  the  TPQ  is  ca.  1950, 
meaning  Layer  2B  was  created  some  time  after  ca.  1950. 
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Test  Unit  1  North  Profile 


0        0.5        1.0 


Q       Layer  A  -  Very  Dark  Grey  Silty  Loam  (10YR3/1) 

H       Layer  B  -  Yellowish  Brown  Silty  Clay  ( 1 0YR5/4) 
Q      Layer  C  -  Yellowish  Brown  Clay  ( 1 0YR5/6) 

Subsoil  -  Yellowish  Brown  Clay 
Figure  13.  North  profile  of  Test  Unit  1. 


Plate  10.  Overview  of  Test  Unit  1  showing  rubble  in  Layer  IB. 
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INCHES      I       I  INCHES      I 


Plate  11.  Pierced  coin,  a  nineteenth-century  Capped  Bust  Liberty  of  unknown  date  and 
denomination. 

A  large  posthole  feature  was  encountered  in  the  northwest  comer  of  Unit  2  below 
Layer  2B  and  was  designated  at  Feature  1  (see  Figure  14).  With  dimensions  of  1.5  ft.  by 
2.0  ft..  Feature  1  appeared  on  its  surface  to  be  a  posthole,  particularly  because  of  the 
potential  postmold  in  it  (Plate  12).  However,  once  archaeologists  began  to  sample 
Feature  1 ,  the  "postmold"  turned  out  to  be  a  rusty  upright  paint  can,  an  indication  that 
Feature  1  was  formed  in  the  mid  twentieth  century.  Upon  this  discovery,  no  fiirther 
testing  of  Feature  1  was  conducted.  -5^ 

Given  its  location  in  close  proximity  to  a  building  that  was  standing  in  the  area  in 
the  early  twentieth  century  (see  Plate  2),  the  fact  that  Unit  2  yielded  artifacts  almost 
exclusively  dated  to  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century  is  not  surprising.  While  the  test 
unit  generated  one-third  of  the  total  artifacts  from  all  the  test  units,  most  of  the  135 
artifacts  dated  to  the  twentieth  century  (see  Table  5).  Layer  23  appears  to  represent  an 
episode  of  destruction  of  the  building  that  once  stood  there  at  some  time  after  ca.  1950. 
Feature  1  also  is  related  to  activity  in  the  mid  twentieth  century.  Overall,  the 
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Test  Unit  2  Plan  View 
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Figure  14.  Profile  and  plan  of  Test  Unit  2. 
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Plate  12.  Profile  and  plan  of  Test  Unit  2  showing  modem  post  (Feature  1). 

excavation  of  Unit  2  suggests  that  a  portion  of  the  east  yard  is  dominated  by  twentieth- 
century  material.  If  earlier  buildings  were  standing  or  activities  took  place  in  the  east 
yard,  much  of  that  evidence  has  been  displaced  by  twentieth-century  activity. 
Nonetheless,  it  is  still  possible  that  further  archaeological  investigation  of  the  east  yard 
may  uncover  features  that  predate  the  twentieth  century. 

Test  Unit  3 

Test  Unit  3  was  placed  on  the  west  side  of  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Whitehurst 
House  in  the  hopes  of  recovering  information  about  the  constmction  of  the  dwelling, 
particularly  a  backfilled  builder's  trench  which  potentially  could  indicate  the  date  of 
constmction  (see  Figure  12).  The  2.5  ft.  by  2.5  ft.  unit  contained  two  thin  layers  of  fill 
sealing  subsoil  (Figure  15;  Plate  13).  Layer  3A  consisted  of  a  very  dark  grayish  brown 
silty  loam  topsoil  (1 0YR3/2)  mixed  with  a  sod  root  mat  that  was  0.50  ft.  thick.  A  total  of 
5 1  artifacts  were  recovered  fi-om  the  layer  ranging  fi-om  eighteenth-century  American 
brown  stoneware  and  late  eighteenth-century  creamware  to  wire  nail  fragments  and  a 
sewer  tile  fragment.  While  the  TPQ  for  the  layer  is  mid-twentieth  century,  the  presence 
of  five  fragments  of  eighteenth-century  ceramics  is  compelling  evidence  of  earlier 
activity. 
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Test  Unit  3  Plan  View 
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Test  Unit  3  East  Profile 
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I     I       Layer  A  -  Very  Dark  Grayish  Brown  Silty  Loam 

I I       Subsoil  -  Yellowish  Brown  clay 

Figure  15.  Profile  and  plan  of  Test  Unit  3. 
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Plate  13.  Overview  of  Unit  3  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  main  house. 

Layer  3B  was  comprised  of  yellov^ish  and  brown  silty  clay  loam  (10YR5/6)  and 
was  only  0.10  ft.  thick,  acting  like  a  transition  layer  to  subsoil.  In  fact,  the  cut  nail 
fragment,  the  two  pearlware  sherds,  and  the  two  whiteware  sherds  were  recovered  from 
the  bottom  of  the  layer,  pressed  into  subsoil.  The  two  whiteware  sherds  in  Layer  3B  date 
to  ca.  post  1 920  and  provide  the  TPQ  for  the  layer,  and  for  the  unit  as  a  whole.  In  other 
words,  the  soil  around  the  base  of  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Whitehurst  House  has  been 
deposited  at  a  date  after  ca.  1920. 

Below  Layer  3A  archaeologists  revealed  that  the  foundation  for  the  house  has  a 
spread  brick  footer  (see  Plate  13).  The  brick  for  the  spreader  is  handmade,  whereas  the 
brick  above  grade  is  machine-made.  We  know  from  a  recent  architectural  analysis  that 
the  exterior  brick  veneer  was  built  in  the  1940s  to  replace  clapboard  siding  (HBA  2002). 

Overall,  Unit  3  divulged  the  fact  that  the  original  brick  foundation  for  the  main 
house  does  not  have  an  exterior  builder's  trench  around  its  spread  brick  foundation.  The 
builder's  trench,  if  any,  must  be  on  the  interior.  Any  work  that  has  gone  on  around  the 
foundation  has  occurred  after  ca.  1920.  Yet,  that  work  has  not  severely  damaged  the 
archaeological  integrity  of  the  exterior  foundation.  Indeed,  a  small  number  of  eighteenth- 
century  artifacts  recovered  fi-om  the  unit  help  to  remind  us  that  earlier  deposits  and 
features  associated  with  the  house  may  be  present  around  the  foundation. 

Test  Unit  4 

Approximately  150  ft.  to  the  northwest  of  the  main  house  stands  a  white  marble 
headstone  inscribed  "JAMES  H.  WHITEHURST  CO.  G.,  16  VA  INF  CSA"  (Plate  14). 
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James  H.  Whitehurst  died  in  1912  and  was  a  Confederate  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  as  a 
teenager.  A  small  Confederate  flag  has  been  placed  next  to  the  headstone,  an  indication 
that  someone  has  recently  tended  to  the  stone.  Indeed,  the  headstone  appears  as  if  it  was 
recently  set  in  its  current  place.  A  small  footpath  is  visible  leading  from  the  headstone  to 
the  northwest  off  the  property,  as  if  the  site  has  been  visited  periodically.  In  an  effort  to 
verify  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  grave  itself,  archaeologists  excavated  a  2.0  ft.  by  5.0 
ft.  test  unit  across  the  fi"ont  of  the  headstone  (Plate  15). 
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Plate  14.  Headstone  for  James  H.  Whitehurst,  died  June  1912. 

Positioned  at  N1063/E865  on  the  grid,  the  unit  contained  two  layers  of  fill  on  top 
of  subsoil.  Layer  4A  was  a  very  dark  gray  silt  loam  (10YR3/1)  that  was  0.45  ft.  in  depth. 
Although  completely  screened  through  Vi"  steel  mesh,  the  layer  contained  no  artifacts. 
Layer  4B  was  0.40  ft.  thick  and  made  up  of  light  yellowish  brown  silty  clay  loam 
(2.5Y6/4).  Layer  4B  produced  three  cut  nail  fi^agments.  Most  importantly,  at  the  top  of 
subsoil  at  a  depth  of  0.85  ft.  archaeologists  observed  no  features;  no  grave  shaft  stain  or 
any  sign  of  a  human  burial  (see  Plate  15). 

Given  the  absence  of  any  sign  of  features,  a  grave  shaft,  or  a  human  burial,  we 
can  only  conclude  that  the  headstone  for  James  H.  Whitehurst  recently  has  been  set  in  its 
current  place  and  does  not  mark  the  actual  grave  location.  Human  burials  associated  with 
a  family  cemetery  may  be  present  on  the  property,  possibly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Whitehurst  headstone.  However,  archaeologists  found  no  physical  evidence  to  confirm 
this  at  this  time.  Any  fiature  activity  that  might  cause  disturbances  near  the  headstone 
should  be  conducted  with  caution,  although  the  headstone  itself  is  not  marking  a  grave. 
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Plate  15.  Overview  of  Test  Unit  4,  facing  west  with  the  base  of  headstone  at  the  top  of  the 
slide. 

Test  Unit  5 

The  northwest  comer  of  Test  Unit  5  was  situated  at  grid  point  Nl  062. 5/El  047.5, 
approximately  30  ft.  due  south  from  the  southeast  comer  of  the  Whitehurst  House  (see 
Figure  12).  The  2.5  ft;,  by  2.5  ft.  unit  contained  three  shallow  layers  sealing  subsoil 
(Figure  16).  Layer  5  A  consisted  of  a  dark  brown  silty  clay  loam  topsoil  (10YR3/3) 
mixed  with  a  sod  root  mat  that  was  between  0. 1 5  ft.  and  0.20  ft.  thick.  The  layer  was  not 
screened  and  three  artifacts  (two  fragments  of  window  glass  and  a  slate  fragment)  were 
recovered.  Layer  5B  was  comprised  of  brown  silty  clay  loam  (10YR4/3)  and  was 
approximately  0.20  ft.  thick.  Layer  5B  was  screened  and  yet  no  artifacts  were  retrieved. 
Layer  5C  was  the  same  color  as  Layer  5B  (10YR4/3),  simply  siltier  with  less  clay.  The 
layer  was  roughly  0.20  ft.  thick  and  contained  five  small  fragments  of  pearl  ware. 

No  historic  features  were  encountered  at  the  bottom  of  the  unit  (Plate  16). 
Although  several  fragments  of  pearlware  appeared  in  Layer  5C,  the  stratigraphy  of  the 
unit  probably  has  been  disturbed  during  the  twentieth  century.  A  modem  utility  may  be 
located  just  outside  the  edge  of  the  unit  (see  Plate  16).  While  it  would  appear  that  the 
vicinity  of  Unit  5  has  been  impacted  by  twentieth-century  activities,  historic  features 
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Test  Unit  5  North  Profile 


I     I       Layer  A  -  Dark  Brown  Silty  Loam 

I I       Layer  B  -  Brown  silt  clay 

Layer  C  -  Brown  Silt  clay 


Subsoil  -  Yellowish  Brown  clay 


Figure  16.  Profile  of  Test  Unit  5. 


Plate  16.  Overview  of  Test  Unit  5  (note  edge  of  possible  utility  in  the  foreground  of  the 
unit). 
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located  just  outside  the  edge  of  the  unit  (see  Plate  16).  While  it  would  appear  that  the 
vicinity  of  Unit  5  has  been  impacted  by  twentieth-century  activities,  historic  features 
associated  with  the  earlier  eras  of  occupation  at  the  Whitehurst  House  may  be  present  in 
the  area  below  the  disturbed  upper  layers. 

Test  Unit  6 

The  northeast  comer  of  Test  Unit  5  was  situated  at  grid  point  N1050/E1040, 
approximately  50  ft.  due  north  from  the  Whitehurst  House,  in  the  center  of  the  circular 
driveway  (see  Figure  12).  The  2.5  ft.  by  2.5  ft.  unit  contained  three  primary  layers  as 
well  as  several  disturbances  in  the  south  sidewall  of  the  unit  (Figure  1 7).  Layer  6A 
consisted  of  a  dark  brown  silt  loam  topsoil  (10YR3/2)  mixed  with  a  sod  root  mat  that  was 
between  0. 1 5  ft.  and  0.25  ft.  thick.  The  layer  was  screened  and  yielded  several  modem 
artifacts  and  a  fragment  of  pearlware.  Layer  6B  was  comprised  of  yellowish  brown  clay 
loam  (10YR5/8)  and  was  approximately  0.10  ft.  thick.  Although  no  artifacts  were 
recovered  fi-om  Layer  6B,  it  clearly  was  a  modem  layer  related  to  the  installation  of  the 
driveway.  Layer  6C  was  a  gray  and  brown  clay  loam  (10YR5/2)  and  roughly  0.50  ft. 
thick.  The  layer  contained  26  artifacts  ranging  fi-om  three  creamware  sherds  to  a  modem 
piece  of  plastic  and  a  fragment  of  a  clay  pigeon.  Several  intmsions  were  noted  along  the 
south  wall  of  the  unit,  all  apparently  modem  and  none  of  which  produced  any  artifacts 
(see  Figure  17). 

No  historic  features  were  observed  at  the  bottom  of  the  imit  cutting  into  subsoil. 
Although  Layer  6C  generated  13  fragments  of  creamware  or  pearlware,  modem  artifacts 
produced  a  TPQ  for  the  unit  that  dated  to  ca.  1950.  Given  the  location  of  the  unit  in  the 
center  of  a  gravel  circular  driveway  and  the  presence  of  boxwoods  as  well,  it  would 
appear  that  the  north  yard  of  the  main  house  has  experienced  substantial  changes  over  the 
course  of  200  years.  Test  Unit  6  revealed  disturbed  layers  throughout.  However,  as  with 
some  of  the  other  areas  of  the  property  where  the  topsoil  and  upper  layers  have  been 
disturbed,  the  underlying  subsoil  in  the  north  yard  may  contain  preserved  historic  features 
associated  with  the  earlier  eras  of  habitation  at  the  Whitehurst  House. 
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Test  Unit  6  Plan  View 


Test  Unit  6  East  Profile 
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Test  Unit  6  South  Profile 


I — I       Layer  A  -  V.  Dark  Grayish  brown  silty  loam  I I       Layer  D  -  Grayish  Brown  clay  silt 

I I       Layer  B  -  Yellowish  Brown  clay  with  Gravel  H       Layer  E  -  Yellowish  brown  clay 


I I       Layer  C  -  Grayish  Brown  silt  clay  O 

Subsoil  -  Yellowish  Brown  clay 
Figure  17.  Profile  and  plan  of  Test  Unit  6. 


Layer  F  -  Yellowish  brown  mottled  with 
Grayish  Brown  clay  silt 
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VI.  Findings,  Conclusions,  and  Recommendations 

In  the  1940s  the  new  owners  of  the  property  George  and  Marie  Bratton  encased 
the  main  house  in  brick,  covering  over  the  clapboard  siding  under  a  masonry  veneer  and 
dramatically  changing  the  appearance  of  the  dwelling  (HBA  2002).  To  the  untrained  eye 
the  outside  the  house  does  not  appear  to  be  particularly  historic  (see  Plate  1).  Its  historic 
nature  and  character  are  hidden  beneath  a  wall  of  modern  brick.  In  fact,  the  grounds — 
the  entrance  road,  the  boxwoods  on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  the  grassy  lawn  on  the 
east  and  south  sides — exude  the  faint  appearance  of  an  historic  farmstead  or  plantation, 
more  so  than  the  house  itself   Ironically,  just  as  the  house  remains  obscured  from  view 
and  something  of  a  mystery,  we  have  discovered  during  the  course  of  our  assessment  that 
the  archaeological  site  surrounding  the  house  is  rather  elusive  and  obscure  as  well 

While  to  some  degree  the  house  and  property  remain  shrouded  in  ambiguity,  we 
have  been  able  to  shine  a  bit  of  light  on  some  aspects  of  it.  At  the  initiation  of  this 
project  we  proposed  three  primary  objectives:  A.)  to  compile  a  thorough  documentary 
history  of  the  property;  B.)  to  determine  the  condition  and  integrity  of  the  archaeological 
resources  around  the  house;  C.)  to  determine  the  historical  significance  of  the  site  and  its 
future  research  potential.  The  first  two  objectives — background  history  and 
archaeological  assessment — are  necessary  to  address  the  third  objective,  the  site's 
significance.  After  all,  the  significance  of  the  Whitehurst  House  is  based  on  its  history 
and  the  physical  condition  of  the  building  and  the  archaeological  component  around  it. 
Let  us  review  each  of  these  objectives  in  an  effort  to  make  some  final  conclusions 
regarding  the  fiiture  of  the  Whitehurst  House  site 

A.  History  of  the  Whitehurst  House  in  a  New  Light 

At  the  initiation  of  the  project  our  goal  was  to  begin  filling  in  the  gaps  of  the 
historical  record  at  the  Whitehurst  House,  although  at  this  juncture  we  do  not  consider  the 
history  in  this  assessment  as  the  final,  authoritative  account  of  the  site.  There  is  much  to 
be  added,  more  gaps  to  be  filled,  and  various  issues  to  be  fleshed  out.  Although 
something  of  a  cliche,  the  history  of  the  Whitehurst  House  can  be  considered  a  puzzle 
and  we  hope  we  have  assembled  most  of  the  pieces  of  this  puzzle  on  the  table,  but  more 
work  needs  to  be  done  to  fit  them  all  together  into  a  cohesive  whole. 

At  the  initiation  of  the  project  we  had  some  questions  regarding  when  activity 
first  began  on  the  property  and  when  the  main  house  was  built    The  convention  wisdom 
was  that  Daniel  Whitehurst  built  the  house  ca.  1793.  In  fact,  legend  had  it  that  the 
builders  inscribed  the  date  1793  on  a  brick  somewhere  on  the  building.   Yet,  the  history 
of  the  Whitehurst  family  on  the  property  extends  back  almost  another  century  to  1711 
when  John  Whitehurst  patented  202  acres  that  encompassed  the  8.633-acre  project  area. 
Subsequently,  the  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  series  of  male  Whitehurst  heirs — 
William  in  1714,  Arthur  in  1737,  Francis  in  1754,  and  eventually  Daniel  in  1793/1794. 
There  is  strong  circumstantial  evidence  that,  at  the  very  least,  Arthur  Whitehurst  and  then 
his  son  Francis  occupied  the  property  before  Daniel.  Thus,  the  documentary  record 
suggests  that  perhaps  as  many  as  four — at  minimum  two — generations  of  Whitehursts 
may  have  occupied  the  property  prior  to  Daniel  Whitehurst    This  led  us  to  wonder: 
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where  did  Daniel  Whitehurst's  predecessors  live?  Was  Daniel  Whitehurst  the  first 
member  of  the  family  to  occupy  the  site  or  was  he  simply  one  in  the  line  of  succession? 

If  this  project  consisted  only  of  a  background  history,  we  would  have  ventured  to 
guess  that  the  Whitehurst  House  that  stands  on  the  8. 63 3 -acre  property  was  built  in  the 
early  to  mid-eighteenth  century  by  either  Arthur  Whitehurst  or  his  son  Francis 
Whitehurst.   Furthermore,  the  Whitehursts  were  a  well-to-do  planter  family  and  their 
plantation  would  have  consisted  of  more  than  a  single  dwelling  standing  alone. 
Outbuildings  such  as  barns,  a  smokehouse,  dairy,  locked  storage  building,  possibly  a 
detached  kitchen,  and  so  forth  typically  would  have  been  arrayed  in  the  yard.  And  most 
importantly,  we  know  that  at  the  end  of  his  life  in  1826  Daniel  Whitehurst  owned  29 
enslaved  Africans.   Some  of  this  group  most  likely  lived  in  separate  quarters  away  at  a  far 
remove  from  the  main  house,  while  others  working  in  close  proximity  to  the  Whitehurst 
family  (typically  referred  to  as  "house  slaves")  would  have  lived  in  the  outbuildings  and 
perhaps  a  separate  dwelling(s)  of  their  own  in  the  yard  near  the  house.  The  number  of 
enslaved  Africans  gradually  declined  under  the  ownership  of  James  M.  Whitehurst 
(1826-1865).  By  1860  the  Whitehursts  owned  a  dozen  slaves  consisting  of  four  adults 
and  eight  children.  Nevertheless,  based  on  the  documentary  record,  we  expected  to  find 
evidence  of  a  considerable  slave  population  that  lived  at  the  site. 

Overall,  the  findings  from  the  documentary  research  filled  out  a  more  robust  and 
complex  history  of  the  property  and  the  Whitehurst  family's  relationship  to  it.  Instead  of 
a  212  year  history,  it  was  now  possible  that  the  8.633-acre  project  area  had  been 
inhabited  since  the  early  eighteenth  century  for  nearly  300  years.  Moreover,  we  felt 
confident  that  the  Whitehurst  House  could  have  been  built  50  to  75  years  earlier  than  the 
conventional  ca.  1793  date  of  construction.  But  as  we  soon  came  to  realize,  the  historical 
record  does  not  always  fit  with  the  archaeological  record,  and  these  two  separate  forms  of 
information  often  contradict  one  another. 

B.  Archaeological  Assessment  of  the  Whitehurst  House  (44VB0331) 

The  archaeological  testing  on  the  property  can  be  summarized  by  what  we  did 
find  and  what  we  did  not  find.  During  the  course  of  our  testing  we  did  not  find  what  we 
would  consider  any  spectacular  archaeological  findings — no  early  eighteenth-century 
buildings  or  features,  no  signs  of  the  first  four  generations  of  Whitehursts  to  own  the 
property  prior  to  Daniel  Whitehurst  in  1793,  no  elaborate  landscape  design,  and  no 
signature  artifacts  aside  from  a  curious  pierced  coin  dating  to  the  nineteenth  century.   On 
the  other  hand,  we  did  identify  several  areas  that  in  our  estimation  have  archaeological 
potential. 

What  Was  Found 

The  formal  boundaries  of  the  archaeological  site  that  surrounds  the  standing 
Whitehurst  House  is  275  ft.  by  300  ft.  in  size  (Figure  1 8).  This  boundary  is  based  on  the 
presence  of  historic  artifacts.    Within  the  site  boundaries  we  identified  three  artifact 


*  Technically,  according  to  federal  and  state  guidelines,  any  artifact  more  than  50  years  of  age  can  be 
considered  a  historic  artifact  (Department  of  the  Interior  1983;  Virginia  Department  of  Historic  Resources 
2001).  For  this  project  we  considered  an  artifact  to  be  "historic"  if  it  was  roughly  100  years  old  or  more. 
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Figure  18.  Boundaries  of  site  44VB0331  and  areas  of  potential  interest. 

concentrations  or  potential  features  which  we  shall  call  "areas  of  potential  interest."  The 
most  compelling  area  of  potential  interest  is  a  concentration  of  brick  rubble  located  in  the 
vicinity  of  Test  Unit  1  at  grid  point  N900/E  1097.5  (see  Figure  18).  Designated  as  area  of 
potential  interest  [API]  I,  both  shovel  test  holes  in  the  vicinity  and  Test  Unit  1  revealed 
the  fact  that  a  structure  of  some  sort  once  stood  there  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  probably  the  early  nineteenth  century.  API  I  produced  the  highest  concentration 
of  late  eighteenth-  and  early  nineteenth-century  artifacts  (see  Figure  7),  perhaps  an 
indication  that  the  building  there  served  as  a  kitchen  and/or  a  quartering  house  for 
enslaved  Africans. 

Immediately  to  the  north  of  API  I,  API  II  is  a  second  area  of  artifact  density  and 
may  contain  additional  early  outbuildings  (see  Figure  18).  API  II  may  encompass  what 
was  once  a  line  of  service  buildings  that  formed  an  ell  in  the  east  and  southeast  yards  (see 
Figure  10).  A  third  area  of  interest,  API  III  is  located  adjacent  to  API  I  and  API  II  to  the 
east.  API  III  encloses  a  broader  scatter  of  artifacts  that  may  have  emanated  from  the 
outbuildings  to  the  east.  And  finally,  API  IV  covers  the  yard  south  of  the  main  house 
where  a  relatively  sparse  scatter  of  artifacts  was  recovered  (see  Figure  18).  Although  the 
amount  of  material  is  light,  the  south  yard  could  have  functioned  as  a  courtyard  of  sorts 
where  a  sizeable  amount  of  activity  took  place,  particularly  by  enslaved  Africans,  in 
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support  of  the  house.  Overall,  these  four  areas  of  potential  interest  form  a  zone 
approximately  150  ft.  (north-south)  by  200  ft.  (east-west). 

What  Was  Not  Found 

Outside  of  the  275  ft.  by  300  ft.  area  (1.894  acres)  around  the  main  house  that 
constitutes  the  formal  archaeological  site  (44VB0331),  the  remainder  of  the  property  is 
not  archaeologically  significant.  By  this  we  mean  that  6.739  acres  of  the  8.633-acre 
project  area  is  nearly  devoid  of  artifacts.  A  few  stray  finds — mostly  modern  debris — 
were  found  outside  the  site  boundaries,  but  they  were  not  significant  enough  to  warrant 
including  them  within  the  site  boundary  (see  Figure  5). 

Archaeologists  found  no  evidence  of  James  H.  Whitehurst's  grave  approximately 
150  ft.  to  the  northwest  from  the  main  house.  A  test  trench  across  the  front  of  the 
headstone  bearing  his  name  proved  that  it  did  not  mark  the  actual  grave  site;  only  sterile 
soil  was  found  below  the  topsoil.  The  headstone  apparently  has  been  set  there  recently 
(or  reset),  we  believe  by  a  local  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  group. 

At  this  point  in  time  we  do  not  know  if  James  H  Whitehurst  is  buried  nearby  on 
the  property,  or  was  interred  elsewhere.  It  is  conceivable  that  Mr.  Whitehurst  and  other 
family  members  are  buried  within  the  8.633-acre  project  area.  However,  there  is  no 
mention  of  a  family  burial  plot  in  any  of  the  deeds  for  the  property.  Normally  when  a 
property  is  deeded  to  a  new  owner,  especially  one  unrelated  to  the  family,  the  deed  will 
include  a  clause  allowing  a  right  of  access  to  a  family  cemetery.  In  August  1940  the 
Whitehurst  property  finally  was  sold  out  of  the  family  and  that  deed  has  no  reference  to  a 
family  cemetery  on  the  21 1  acre  property  (Princess  Anne  County  DB  202:  568),  nor  in 
any  of  the  earlier  deeds    Trusting  that  the  remaining  Whitehurst  family  members  would 
want  to  maintain  and  preserve  a  family  cemetery  if  there  was  one  on  the  property,  we 
believe  that  this  is  persuasive  evidence  that  there  are  no  Whitehurst  family  members 
buried  on  the  8.633-acre  project  area.    It  is  also  worth  noting  that  sometimes  certain 
types  of  vegetation  such  as  ivy,  periwinkle,  or  domesfic  flowers  can  signal  a  burial 
ground  and  archaeologists  observed  nothing  of  this  sort  on  the  property. 

Contrary  to  our  expectations,  we  found  no  direct  evidence  of  habitation  at  the  site 
before  Daniel  Whitehurst  in  the  1790s.   A  small  percentage  of  the  artifacts  (i.e. 
creamware  and  pearlware)  could  have  been  manufactured  in  the  1760s,  1770s,  and  1780s, 
but  there  is  no  compelling  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  put  to  use  prior  to  the  Daniel 
Whitehurst  era.  For  instance,  had  Francis  Whitehurst  occupied  the  site,  we  would  expect 
to  have  found  artifacts  dating  to  the  second  and  third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
especially  English  clay  tobacco  pipes,  dark  green  wine  bottle  glass,  hand  wrought  nails, 
and  various  types  of  mid-eighteenth-century  ceramics.  The  site  was  almost  completely 
devoid  of  these  types  of  artifacts,  leaving  us  to  conclude  that  Francis  Whitehurst  and  his 
predecessors  did  not  ever  live  at  site  44VB033 1  or  on  the  8.633-acre  project  area.  Daniel 
Whitehurst  was  the  first  occupant  of  the  site. 


There  is  circumstantial  evidence  that  tlie  Whitehurst  family  were  congregants  at  St.  John's  Baptist  Church 
(built  in  1853)  in  the  area,  and  tlie  burial  plots  of  family  members  may  be  found  tliere  (Princess  Amie 
County/Virginia  Beach  Historical  Society  2005). 
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Because  the  house  had  been  continuously  occupied  until  2003,  changes  that 
occurred  on  the  property  over  the  past  50  years  or  so  have  left  a  lasting  impression  in  the 
archaeological  record,  often  obscuring  or  destroying  evidence  of  an  earlier  time.  Ideally, 
we  had  hoped  to  isolate  buried  strata  or  features  from  the  Daniel  Whitehurst  era  (ca. 
1793-1826)  or  earlier    However,  outside  of  the  brick  rubble  layer  in  API  I  in  the 
southeast  yard,  archaeologists  only  encountered  secondary  refiise    In  other  words,  most 
of  the  artifacts  have  been  moved  around  at  least  once,  and  likely  several  times,  since  they 
were  deposited  initially  in  the  archaeological  record.  Thus,  the  integrity  of  site 
44VB0331 — literally  its  archaeological  condition — is  rated  as  ranging  from  fair  to  good. 
Subsurface  features  still  may  be  present  below  the  disturbed  overburden  in  some  areas, 
but  the  stratigraphic  integrity  (i.e.  the  original  soil  layering)  throughout  much  of  the  yard 
has  been  lost  due  to  alterations,  landscaping,  a  septic  system,  driveways  and  roads,  and 
other  modern  activities. 

C.  The  Historic  Significance  and  Research  Potential  of  Site  44VB0331: 
One  Man's  Trash  Is  Another  Man's  Treasure 

The  research  conducted  during  this  assessment  is  a  primary  example  of  the 
potential  of  historical  archaeology.  Historical  archaeology  can  be  defined  in  numerous 
ways  as  a  combination  of  historical  research  and  archaeological  excavation.  One  of  the 
most  popular  formal  definitions  describes  it  as  "the  archaeology  of  the  spread  of 
European  cultures  throughout  the  world  since  the  fifteenth  century,  and  their  impact  on 
and  interaction  with  the  cultures  of  indigenous  peoples"  (Deetz  1996:5).  While  these 
definitions  capture  the  object  of  our  study,  they  do  not  explain  the  process  of  historical 
and  archaeological  reasoning  that  takes  place.  As  applied  at  places  like  the  Whitehurst 
House,  the  historical  information  culled  from  the  documents  can  be  used  to  refine  the 
archaeological  findings,  which  then  can  be  used  to  refine  the  documentary  information, 
which  changes  the  archaeological  perspective  yet  again,  and  so  on.  Add  the  architectural 
data  into  the  mix  and  the  end  result  is  a  process  of  dynamic  interplay  between  three 
sources  of  information — historical  documents,  archaeological  evidence,  and  architectural 
details — that  form  the  core  of  historical  archaeology. 

So,  based  on  this  historical  archaeological  approach,  is  site  44VB0331  historically 
significant?  To  some  degree  the  answer  is  highly  subjective  and  depends  upon  each 
individual.  For  instance,  members  of  the  Whitehurst  family  would  probably  feel  certain 
that  the  old  homestead  indeed  is  very  significant.  Preservationists,  local  history  buffs  and 
antiquarians  probably  also  would  agree  that  the  site  and  the  house  are  significant  and 
should  be  protected.  Others  with  less  personal  interest  in  local  or  regional  history 
probably  would  think  otherwise,  finding  no  purpose  for  preserving  or  studying  what 
appears  to  be  an  old,  rundown  house  and  the  bits  and  pieces  of  broken  artifacts  in  the 
yard.  Thus,  the  case  of  historical  significance  at  the  Whitehurst  House  can  be  boiled 
down  to  an  age  old  aphorism:  one  man's  trash  is  another  man's  treasure. 

The  Virginia  Department  of  Historic  Resources  (VDHR),  the  agency  charged 
with  managing  the  Commonwealth's  historic  resources  has  developed  guidelines  that 
define  what  is  and  is  not  historically  significant  (VDHR  2001).  The  Advisory  Council  on 
Historic  Preservation  (ACHP)  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  also  have  developed 
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similar  guidelines  on  the  federal  level  (Department  of  the  Interior  1983,  ACHP  1986). 
Although  this  is  not  a  project  that  must  adhere  to  these  criteria,  it  seems  useful  to  visit  the 
state  and  federal  guidelines  for  historical  significance  here. 

Under  the  federal  guidelines  a  cultural  resource  such  as  the  archaeological  site 
44VB033 1  around  the  Whitehurst  House  is  gauged  to  be  significant  if  at  least  one  of  four 
criteria  can  be  applied  to  it: 

A.  Associated  with  significant  events  in  the  broad  patterns  of  national  history. 

B.  Associated  with  the  lives  of  persons  significant  in  our  past. 

C.  Representative  of  a  type,  period,  or  method  of  construction,  or  the  work  of 
a  master. 

D.  Capable  of  yielding  important  information  about  the  past. 

The  criteria  categories  were  developed  by  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
(see  Andrus  and  Shrimpton  2002).  Criterion  D — and  occasionally  Criterion  A — typically 
applies  to  archaeological  sites,  whereas  Criterion  B  and  C  tend  to  be  applied  to 
architectural  sites    To  fijlfill  Criterion  D,  in  order  to  yield  important  information  about 
the  past,  an  archaeological  site  must  possess  artifacts,  soil  strata,  structural  remains,  or 
other  natural  or  cultural  features,  which  make  it  possible  to  test  historical  hypotheses, 
corroborate  and  amplify  currently  available  information,  or  reconstruct  the  sequence  of 
the  local  archaeological  record  (see  Andrus  and  Shrimpton  2002).  In  other  words,  to  be 
significant  the  site  must  have  research  potential,  quite  literally  the  capability  to  tell  us 
something  new  or  different  about  the  past.  In  this  case,  can  further  study  of  site 
44VB033 1  contribute  important  information  about  local  or  regional  history?  And  a  key 
element  to  a  site's  research  potential  is  its  integrity — its  condition.  No  matter  how  old  or 
noteworthy,  a  site  that  has  been  damaged  or  destroyed  and  therefore  has  poor  integrity, 
has  lost  much  of  its  ability  to  convey  information  (see  Andrus  and  Shrimpton  2002). 
Thus,  to  assess  the  potential  significance  of  site  44VB033 1,  we  need  to  consider  two  key 
factors:  its  research  potential  and  its  integrity. 

Research  Potential  of  Site  44VB0331 

The  history  of  the  Whitehurst  House  property  spans  a  period  when  the  area  was 
transformed  from  a  disbursed  farming  community  to  an  important  resort  destination  and 
tourist  attraction  and  a  major  military  installation.  In  terms  of  archaeology  at  historic 
sites  in  the  area,  various  types  of  excavations  have  been  conducted  at  the  Adam 
Thoroughgood  House,  the  Chesopean  Site,  Upper  Wolfsnare,  the  Lynnhaven  House, 
Pleasant  Hall,  and  Old  Donation  Church.   In  most  cases  the  archaeological  work  at  these 
venues  consisted  of  limited  testing  and  sampling,  not  full-scale  excavation.  To  our 
knowledge  a  late  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  plantation/farmstead  site  equivalent 
to  the  size  and  scope  of  site  44VB033 1  around  the  Whitehurst  House  has  not  been 
extensively  excavated  in  Virginia  Beach    The  site  has  the  potential  to  fill  a  gap  that 
exists  in  the  historical  and  archaeological  record  of  the  community,  thereby  raising  its 
research  potential. 

An  overlooked  element  of  Virginia  Beach's  history  is  the  contribution  of  African 
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Americans,  especially  the  role  of  enslaved  Africans  in  the  growth  of  the  area.  Of  the  330 
archaeological  sites  in  the  City  of  Virginia  Beach  registered  with  the  Virginia  Department 
of  Historic  Resources,  one  site  has  been  identified  as  related  to  enslaved  African 
Americans  (44VB0050).  Given  the  fact  that  between  the  1790s  and  the  early  1860s  the 
Whitehurst  family  owned  dozens  of  enslaved  Africans,  we  can  be  certain  that  much  of 
the  archaeological  material  at  the  site  was  generated  by  people  such  as  Pungo  George, 
Jacob,  Ned,  Silvey,  Deyna,  and  other  members  of  the  slave  community  that  lived  there. 
Very  likely  the  pierced  coin  charm  belonged  to  one  of  them  (see  Plate  1 1).  The  history  of 
these  enslaved  Africans,  beyond  all  other  aspects  of  the  site,  we  consider  to  be  the  most 
important  area  of  potential  research  at  site  44VB0331. 

Integrity  of  Site  44VB0331 

As  outlined  in  several  previous  sections  of  this  report,  in  places  the  condition  of 
site  44VB033 1  as  an  archaeological  resource  is  fair  to  good,  particularly  within  the  150 
ft.  by  200  ft.  zone  in  the  south  and  east  yards  around  the  main  house  (see  Figure  18). 
Outside  of  that  150  ft.  by  200  ft.  area  the  integrity  of  the  site  is  only  poor  to  fair,  having 
suffered  from  substantial  disturbances    From  an  archaeological  standpoint,  the  artifacts 
and  the  soil  strata  in  the  south  and  east  yards  retain  enough  integrity  that  the  information 
collected  from  that  area  could  be  used  to  address  research  questions.  Although  the 
artifacts  in  the  topsoil  layers  are  considered  secondary  refiase,  in  archaeological  parlance 
they  retain  "a  good  context,"  meaning  they  can  still  tells  us  about  the  past.  Perhaps  most 
important  of  all,  there  is  also  a  high  potential  that  subsurface  features  (i.e.  buried 
foundations,  pestholes,  trash  pits,  etc.)  are  preserved  below  the  topsoil  in  the  south  and 
east  yards. 

A  Final  Word  on  Site  44VB0331 

To  the  non-archaeologist  much  of  this  discussion  about  significance,  research 
potential,  and  integrity  can  sound  like  a  lot  of  wasted  words  and  technical  jargon,  and  it 
may  appear  as  if  we  are  attempting  to  avoid  coming  to  a  conclusion  about  the 
significance  of  site  44VB033 1.  This  is  not  our  intention.   As  mentioned,  determinations 
of  significance  are  inherently  subjective.  That  said,  after  weighing  all  the  evidence,  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Whitehurst  House  and  its  surrounding 
archaeological  component  retain  a  moderate  level  of  local  and  regional  historical 
significance.  Technically,  it  ftilfills  National  Register  Criterion  D,  and  is  capable  of 
yielding  important  information  about  the  past    While  the  site  is  not  comparable  to  a 
Jamestown  or  a  Yorktown,  or  even  the  City's  own  Adam  Thoroughgood  House,  all  of 
which  have  national  significance,  within  the  regional  context  of  Virginia  Beach,  the 
Whitehurst  House  and  site  44VB033 1  is  historically  significant.  The  site's  research 
potential  is  good  and  its  condition  is  such  that  the  archaeological  material  can  be  used  to 
address  relevant  research  questions. 

What  does  this  all  mean?  Site  44VB033 1  represents  a  historic  resource  that  is  in 
reasonably  good  condition,  it  is  under-represented  in  Virginia  Beach  and  it  contains 
information  about  enslaved  Africans,  among  others,  a  historical  aspect  of  Virginia  Beach 
that  is  overlooked.  While  we  do  not  know  of  any  policy  that  mandates  the  protection  of 
the  Whitehurst  House  (134-0042)  or  its  archaeological  site  (44VB033 1),  we  believe  it  is 
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in  the  interest  of  the  citizens  of  Virginia  Beach  to  protect  and  preserve  the  house  and  site. 
At  the  very  least,  additional  archaeological  testing  would  be  warranted  in  the  south  and 
east  yards  if  the  house  or  site  is  threatened  by  development.  Moreover,  the  condition  of 
the  Whitehurst  House  was  assessed  recently  (HBA  2002),  but  we  believe  it  would  be 
worthwhile  to  conduct  a  thorough  historical  architectural  examination  and  analysis  of  the 
building,  perhaps  including  dendrochronology,  paint/whitewash  analysis,  and  other 
scientific  investigations.  An  intensive  architectural  exploration  of  the  house — literally 
looking  behind  the  walls,  under  the  floors,  crawling  around  under  the  eaves,  and  so  forth 
by  an  experienced  architectural  historian — would  be  able  to  clarify  the  date  of 
construction  and  provide  a  new  chapter  of  information  about  the  history  of  the  property. 

Over  the  course  of  more  than  200  years  life  has  changed  dramatically  at  the 
Whitehurst  House    Daniel  Whitehurst  built  his  house  when  George  Washington  was 
president  of  a  young,  fledgling  country.  Under  the  ownership  of  the  Whitehurst  family, 
several  generations  of  enslaved  Africans  lived  at  the  site,  allowing  the  farm  to  prosper 
and  expand  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  When  a  Civil  War  erupted  in 
the  1860s,  Daniel  Whitehurst's  teenage  grandson  James  H  Whitehurst  enlisted  in  the 
Confederate  Army,  retuned  home  alive,  and  managed  the  farm  until  his  death  in  1912. 
An  archaeological  record  of  these  changes  is  preserved  in  the  soil  around  the  house,  and 
imbedded  within  the  walls  of  the  house  is  architectural  proof  of  the  passage  of  time.  And 
the  historical  record  too,  those  surviving  documents  that  are  stored  across  the  street  in  the 
Virginia  Beach  Courthouse  archives,  can  add  another  layer  of  understanding  about  the 
property  and  the  people  that  lived  there.  This  assessment  has  been  just  a  first  step  in 
piecing  together  the  past  at  the  Whitehurst  House.  The  building  (134-0042),  the 
archaeological  site  (44VB0331),  and  the  historical  documents  still  hold  many  secrets.  If 
the  property  is  threatened  at  some  point  in  the  future,  unlocking  those  secrets  would  be  a 
worthwhile  enterprise  and  has  the  potential  to  yield  a  veritable  treasure  trove  of  historical 
knowledge. 
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1860     Population,  Slave,  and  Agricultural  Schedules.   Microfilm  edition,  Library  of 
Virginia,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

1870     Population  Schedule    Microfilm  edition.  Library  of  Virginia,  Richmond, 
Virginia. 

1880     Population  Schedule.  Microfilm  edition.  Library  of  Virginia,  Richmond, 
Virginia. 

1910     Population  Schedule    Microfilm  edition.  Library  of  Virginia,  Richmond, 
Virginia. 

United  States  Geological  Survey 

1985        Norfolk  quadrangle  (1 :  100,000).  Virginia  Department  of  Historic  Resources, 
Richmond. 

1981        Pleasant  Ridge  7.5'  quadrangle.  Virginia  Department  of  Historic  Resources, 
Richmond. 

Virginia  Beach  Public  Library 

2005     Court  House  Elementary  School,  Local  School  Collection 

<www.vbgov.conv'dept/library/lhgnyschools_courthouse.html>. 

Virginia  Beach  Department  of  Agriculture 

1937-90  Aerial  photographs  of  Princess  Anne  County/City  of  Virginia  Beach. 

Virginia  Department  of  Historic  Resources 

2001      Guidelines  for  Conducting  Cultural  Resource  Survey  in  Virginia.   Virginia 

Department  of  Historic  Resources,  Richmond. 

<http://state.vipnet.org/dhr/pdf_files/SurveyManual.PDF> 

Virginia  Historic  Landmarks  Commission  (VHLC) 

1972     Survey  form  for  Whitehurst-Buffington  House,  File  No.  134-0042.  Currently  on 
file  with  the  Virginia  Department  of  Historic  Resources,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
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Appendix  A:  Finds  List 
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ARTIFA  CT  INVENTOR  Y 


Site:      44VB331 


Assessment 


Recorder:  C.  Tyrer 

Provience Quantity 


April  18,  2005 


Description 


ST  N800/E975 

1 

STN800/E1075 

1 
1 

STN825/E1000 

1 

STN825/E1050 

1 

1 

STN825/E1125 

4 

1 
2 

STN850/E1000 

1 

1 
1 

1 

STN850/E1025 

1 

1 

2 

STN850/E1075 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 


Brick  fragment,  modern  (not  collected) 

Whiteware  base  sherd,  c.  post  1850 
Brick  fragment,  reddish  brown,  handmade 

Brick  fragment,  reddish  brown,  handmade 

Pearlware  body  sherd,  medium  and  cobalt 
blue  transfer  print  design  on  exterior, 
hollowware,  c.  post  1795 
Sewer  tile  fragment 

Pearlware  rim  sherds,  blue  spatter  design 
on  exterior,  cup  or  bowl,  c.  post  1800 
Nail  fragment,  cut 
Brick  fragments,  reddish  brown,  handmade 

Bottle  glass  body  fragment,  clear,  c.  20"' 

century 

Nail  fragment,  wire 

Brick  fragment,  reddish  brown,  handmade 

Brick  fragment,  reddish  brown,  machine 

made 

Pearlware  body  sherd,  cobalt  blue  transfer 
print  design  on  interior,  c.  post  1795 
Window  glass  fragment,  aqua 
Brick  fragments,  reddish  brown,  handmade 

Projectile  point,  quartzite.  Bare  Island 

White  ball  clay  pipe  bowl  fragment 

Bottle  glass  body  fragment,  clear,  c.  20"' 

century 

Bottle  glass  body  fragment,  aqua,  c. 

20    century 

Nail  fragment,  cut 

Iron  fragments,  indeterminate 
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STN850/E1100 


STN850/E1125 


STN850/E1150 


STN850/E1200 


STN875/E1000 


STN875/E1025 


STN875/E1050 


STN875/E1075 


Pearlware  body  sherd,  medium  and  cobalt 

Blue  design  on  interior,  c.  post  1795 

Jar  body  fragments,  clear 

Jar  rim  fragment,  clear,  molded  screw 

threads 

Brick  fragment,  reddish  brown,  handmade 

Porcelain  body  sherds,  c.  post  1900 
Brick  fragments,  reddish  brown,  handmade 

Brick  fragment,  modern,  uncollected 
Bottle  glass  fragment,  modern,  uncollected 


Bottle  glass  body  fragment,  clear,  c.  20' 
century 

Whiteware  body  sherd,  c.  post  1900 
Bottle  glass  body  fragment,  dark  green 
Shell  fragment,  clam 


th 


,th 


~,th 


Bottle  glass  body  fragments,  amber,  c.  20 

century 

Bottle  glass  body  fragment,  clear,  c.  20 

century 

Window  glass  fragment,  aqua,  3/32"  thick 

Nail  fragments,  wire 

Brick  fragment,  reddish  brown, 

indeterminate 

Pearlware  body  sherd,  c.  post  1795 
Whiteware  base  sherd,  blue  tinted  glaze, 
c.  post  1860 

Bottle  glass  body  fragments,  clear 
Window  glass  fragment,  aqua,  3/32"  thick 
Brick  fragment,  reddish  brown,  handmade 

Pearlware  body  sherd,  c.  post  1 779 

Pearlware  body  sherd,  medium  and  cobalt 

blue  transfer  print  design  on  exterior,  c. 

post  1795 

Bottle  glass  body  fragment,  clear,  c.  20* 

century 

Bottle  glass  body  fragment,  solarized 

amethyst,  c.  late  1880s  to  191 8 

Canning  jar  lid  liner  fragment,  opaque  white 
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STN875/E1100 


STN875/E1125 


STN875/E1150 

STN875/E1175 
STN875/E1200 

STN900/E1075 


2 
2 
1 
1 


1 
1 

5 
1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 
2 
1 


Window  glass  fragment,  aqua,  2/32"  thick 

Nail  fragments,  cut 

Iron  fragment,  indeterminate 

Brick  fragments,  reddish  brown,  handmade 

Tooth  fragment,  large  mammal 

Creamware  glaze  chip,  c.  1775-1820 

Creamware  body  sherd,  olive  brown  and 

Black  Mocha  design  on   exterior,   c.   post 

1795 

Pearl  ware  body  sherd,  c.  post  1795 

Whiteware  rim  sherd,  light  blue  foliage 

design  on  interior,  rim  flares  slightly 

outward,  platter  or  shallow  bowl,  c.  post 

1850 

Brick  fragments,  reddish  buff,  handmade 

Creamware  body  sherds,  c.  1775-1820 
Pearlware  rim  sherd,  c.  post  1779 
Pearlware  base  sherd,  c.  post  1779 
Whiteware  rim  sherd,  traces  of  a  hand 
painted  blue  shell  edge  on  interior,  c. 
post  1830 

Stoneware  base  sherd,  tan  body  with  a 
brown  salt  glaze  on  interior,  exterior 
unglazed,  English,  c.  late  18"'  century 
Glass  fragment,  clear,  indeterminate 
Nail  fragment,  cut 

Brick  fragments,  reddish  brown,  handmade 
Shell  fragment,  oyster 

White  ball  clay  pipe  stem,  5/64"  diam. 

c.  1710-1750 

Brick  fragments,  reddish  brown,  handmade 

Nail  fragment,  cut 

Bottle  glass  body  fragment,  clear,  c. 

20*^  century 

Window  glass  fragm.ents,  aqua,  2/32"  thick 

Pearlware  body  sherd,  medium  blue  transfer 
print  on  interior,  c.  post  1795 
Bottle  glass  body  fragments,  clear 
Window  glass  fragments,  aqua,  2/32"  thick 
Whiteware  body  sherd,  c.  post  1900 
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12 


STN900/E1100 

2 
1 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 

STN900/E1125 

2 

1 

2 
2 
1 

2 
2 
1 

STN900/E1150 

1 
3 
3 

STN900/E1175 

1 
1 

1 

STN900/E1200 

1 

1 

STN900/E1225 

1 

STN925/E1000 

1 

STN925/E1025 

1 

Nail  fragment,  cut 

Brick  fragments,  reddish  brown,  handmade 

Shell  fragment,  oyster 

Bottle  glass  fragments,  clear 

Nail  fragment,  cut 

Tin  fragment 

Brick  fragments,  reddish  brown,  handmade 

Brick  fragments,  reddish  orange,  handmade 

Mortar  fragments,  sand  and  shell  temper 

Bone  fragments 

Pearlware  body  sherds,  c.  post  1795 

Pearlware  base  sherd,  light  and  medium 

blue  transfer  print  design  on  interior, 

c.  post  1830 

Bottle  glass  body  fragments,  aqua 

Bottle  glass  body  fragments,  clear 

Bottle  glass  base  fragment,  dark  green, 

medicinal 

Nail  fragments,  cut 

Iron  fragments,  indeterminate 

Brick  fragment,  reddish  brown,  machine 

made 

Fire  cracked  rock,  quartzite 

Window  glass  fragments,  aqua,  4/32"  thick 

Brick  fragments,  reddish  brown,  handmade 

Pearlware  body  sherd,  c.  post  1795 

Nail  fragment,  cut 

Brick  fragment,  reddish  brown,  handmade 

Bottle  glass  body  fragment,  clear,  c.  20 

century 

Window  glass  fragment,  aqua,  2/32"  thick 

Bottle  glass  body  fragment,  clear,  modem, 
not  collected 

Glass  marble,  clear  with  a  turquoise  blue 
swirl  design  in  center 

Stoneware  body  sherd,  tan  body  with  a 
white  Bristol  glaze  on  interior  and  exterior, 
c.  post  1860 
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STN925/E1075 


STN925/E1100 


STN925/E1125 


STN925/E1150 


STN925/E1175 


STN950/E1025 


STN950/E1075 


2 
2 


Bottle  glass  body  fragment,  dark  green 

Window  glass  fragment,  aqua,  2/32"  thick 

Nail  fragment,  cut 

Brick  fragment,  reddish  orange,  handmade 

Bone  fragments 

Plastic  fragment 

Glass  fragment,  aqua 
Nail  fragment,  cut 

Window  glass  fragment,  aqua,  2/32"  thick 
Button,  opaque  white,  %"  diam. 
Nail  fragment,  wire 

Pearlware  base  sherd,  blue  Willow  design 

on  interior,  c.  post  1 795 

Whiteware  base  sherd,  c.  post  1850 

Nail  fragment,  cut 

Brick  fragments,  reddish  brown,  handmade 

Whiteware  body  sherds,  blue  tinted  glaze, 

c.  post  1830 

Whiteware  rim  sherd,  blue  tinted  glaze, 

c.  post  1830 

Nail  fragments,  cut 

Brick  fragment,  reddish  brown,  handmade 

Whiteware  rim  sherd,  c.  post  1920 

Bottle  glass  body  fragment,  amber,  c.  20''' 

century 

Brick  fragment,  reddish  brown,  handmade 

Pearlware  body  sherds,  c.  post  1779 

Pearlware  rim  sherd,  c.  post  1779 

Bottle  glass  body  fragment,  amber,  c,  20"^ 

century 

Bottle  glass  body  fragment,  clear,  c.  20"" 

century 

Brick  fragment,  reddish  orange, 

indeterminate 

Brick  fragments,  red,  machine  made 

Sewer  tile  fragment 

Whiteware  body  sherd,  c.  post  1920 
Bottle  glass  body  fragment,  amber 
Bottle  glass  body  fragment,  aqua 
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5 
3 
3 

Bottle  glass  body  fragments,  clear 
Nail  fragments,  cut 
Nail  fragments,  wire 

1 
3 

Spike  fragment 

Brick  fragments,  reddish  brown,  machine 

made 

5 

Mortar  fragments,  sand  temper 

STN950/E1100 


STN950/1125 


STN950/E1150 


STN950/E1175 


-.th 


Creamware  body  sherd,  c.  1775-1820 

Pearlware  body  sherd,  c.  post  1779 

Whiteware  body  sherd,  c.  post  1850 

Whiteware  body  sherd,  robin's  egg  blue 

solid  design  on  exterior,  c.  post  1840 

Whiteware  body  sherd,  deeper  robin's  egg 

blue  solid  design  on  interior  and  exterior, 

c.  post  1840 

Bottle  glass  body  fragments,  clear,  c.  20" 

century 

Bottle  glass  body  fragment,  dark  green 

Window  glass  fragments,  aqua,  2/32"  thick 

Strap  fragment,  iron 

Nail  fragments,  cut 

Nail  fragments,  wire 

Brick  fragments,  reddish  orange,  handmade 

Curler,  plastic 

Pearlware  body  sherd,  c.  post  1795 
Nail,  wire,  4"  L 
Iron  fragments,  indeterminate 
Bottle  glass  body  fragments,  aqua 
Bottle  glass  body  fragment,  clear 
Hurricane  lamp  glass  fragments,  clear 
Glass  rim  fragment,  clear,  tumbler 
Brick  fragment,  red,  machine  made 

Pearlware  body  sherds,  c.  post  1 779 
Whiteware  body  sherds,  c.  post  1850 
Glass  fragment,  clear,  figurine  of  a  sitting 
animal,  c.  20"*  century 
Bottle  glass  body  fragment,  dark  green 
Brick  fragment,  reddish  brown,  handmade 

Coin,  penny,  date  worn 
Gun  shell  fragment 


STN950/E1200 


Brick  fragment,  modern,  not  collected 
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STN975/E1025 


STN975/E1075 


STN975/E1100 


STN975/E1125 


STN975/E1175 


STN1000/E1075 


Creamware  body  sherd,  c.  1775-1820 
Pearlware  body  sherd,  cobalt  blue  transfer 
Print  design  on  interior,  c.  post  1795 
Window  glass  fragments,  aqua,  2/32"  thick 
Nail  fragments,  cut 
Wire  fragment,  electrical 
Lead  fragment 
Brick  fragments,  machine  made 

Brass  fragment,  indeterminate 

Glass  marble,  clear  with  cobalt  blue  swirl 

design  on  interior 

Glass  marble,  clear  with  a  turquoise  swirl 

design  on  interior 

Brick  fragment,  reddish  brown, 

indeterminate 

Plastic  fragment 

Bottle  glass  body  fragment,  clear,  c.  20*** 

century 

Glass  fragment,  amber  with  flashed  on  red, 

c.  post  1950 

Bottle  glass  fragment,  clear,  modem, 
not  collected 

Stoneware  body  sherd,  gray  body  with  a 
gray  salt  glaze  on  interior  and  exterior,  hand 
painted  cobalt  blue  design  on  exterior, 
American,  c.  post  1800 

Porcelain  body  sherd,  c.  post  1900 
Nail  fragment,  cut 


STNlOOO/EllOO 


3 
2 
1 


Creamware  rim  sherds,  molded  design  on 
exterior,  c.  post  1800 
Bottle  glass  body  fragments,  clear 
Nail  fragments,  cut 

Brick  fragment,  reddish  brown,  machine- 
made 
Foil  fragment 


STN1000/E1125 


1 

4 

2 


Pearlware  body  sherd,  c.  post  1779 
Whiteware  body  sherds,  c.  post  1900 
Whiteware  rim  sherds,  c.  post  1900 
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1 

2 


STN1000/E1225 

STN1025/E1075 
STN1025/E1200 

STN1050/E1025 

STN1050/E1050 

STN1050/E1100 

STN1075/E1100 

STN1075/E1150 

STN1100/E1050 

STN1200/E975 

STN1675/E1050 

STN1750/E1050 

STN1900/E1100 
STN1975/E1150 

STN2000/E1150 


2 
4 


Bottle  glass  body  fragment,  aqua 

Nail  fragments,  cut 

Brick  fragment,  reddish  brown,  handmade 

Plastic  fragment 

Projectile  point  fragment,  quartzite 
Brick  fragment,  reddish  brown,  handmade 

Pearlware  body  sherd,  c.  post  1795 

Bottle  glass  body  fragment,  aqua,  coke 
Glass  marble,  green  with  white  swirls 

Nail  fragment,  wire,  roofing 

Brick  fi'agment,  reddish  brown,  handmade 

Bottle  glass,  modern,  not  collected 
Brick  fragment,  modern,  not  collected 

Projectile  point  blade  fragment,  quartzite 
Shell  fragments,  clam 

Pearlware  body  sherd,  c.  post  1 795 

Creamware  body  sherds,  c.  1775-1820 

Brick  fragment,  reddish  brown,  handmade 

Nail  fragment,  cut 

Bottle  glass  body  fragment,  clear,  c  20* 

century 

Brick  fragment,  reddish  brown,  handmade 

Whiteware  body  sherd,  blue  tinted  glaze, 

c.  post  1850 

Whiteware  rim  sherd,  c.  post  1920 

Whiteware  body  sherd,  c.  post  1900 

Bottle  glass  body  fi'agments,  aqua.  Coke 
Bottle  glass  body  fragments,  clear,  c.  20 
century 


Bottle  glass  body  fragment,  amber,  c.  20' 
century 


til 
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4  Nail  fragments,  cut 

3  Nail  fragments,  wire 

2  Brick  fragments,  reddish  orange,  machine 
made 

Unit  1  1  Chert  fragment,  cracked  pebble 

Stratum  B  5  Oyster  shells,  complete 

6  Oyster  shells,  fragments 

3  Clam  shells,  fragments 

1  Courseware,  orange  paste,  unglazed,  with 

mica  inclusions 
3  Pearlware,  plain  body  sherds,  post  1779 

1  Pearlware,  plain  base  fragment,  post  1779 

1  Pearlware,  blue  shell  edge  plate  rim,  post 

1790 
1  Whiteware,  plain  body  sherd 

1  Whiteware,  brown  transfer  print,  plate  rim, 

post  1830 
1  Whiteware,  blue  transfer  print,  plate  rim, 

post  1830 
1  Yellowware,  body  sherd 

1  Porcelain,  plain  body  sherd,  post  1900 
9  Animal  bone 

2  Animal  bone,  teeth 

20  Mortar  fragments,  shell  and  sand  tempered 

1  Bottle  glass,  brown,  20*''  century 

1  Bottle  glass,  dark  green,  complete  lip,  19**"  c. 

3  Bottle  glass,  clear,  20  '  century 
1  Bottle  glass,  aqua,  20"'  century 

1  Container  glass,  aqua,  20"'  century 

2  Container  glass,  clear,  nearly  flat,  20""  c. 
1  Container  glass,  opaque,  20"'  century 

1  Glass,  wine  glass,  partial  stem,  slightly 
opaque 

2  Window  glass,  clear 

3  Bakelite  container  fragments,  black 
2  Iron  fragments,  flat,  indeterminate 

1  Cut  nail,  complete  brad 

2  Cut  nail  fragments 

1  Shotgun  shell,  brass 

1  Button,  brass,  wire  fastener, 

"COVILL...ERI.." 
52  Brick,  handmade 

1  Brick  bat,  handmade 

23  Brick,  possibly  machine  made 
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Unit  1 
Stratum  C 


1 
1 
7 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


Native  American  pottery  body  sherd,  sand 

temper  with  shell  inclusions,  indeterminate 

surface  treatment 

Whiteware  body  sherd,  c.  post  1900 

Bottle  glass  body  fragment,  clear 

Bone  fragments 

Nail  fragment,  cut 

Brick  fragment,  reddish  brown,  handmade 

Shell  fragment,  oyster 

Slate  fragment 

Egg  shell  fragments 

Coin,  worn,  hole  drilled  through  top 


Unit  2 
Stratum  B 


3 

1 

2 

2 

6 

1 

33 

1 

1 

1 

25 

1 

6 

47 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Brick  bats,  reddish  brown,  handmade 

Stone  fragment,  fire  damaged 

Creamware  body  sherd,  c.  1775-1820 

Bottle  glass  body  fragment,  amber 

Bottle  glass  body  fragments,  aqua 

Bottle  glass  neck  fragment,  aqua 

Bottle  glass  body  fragments,  clear 

Bottle  glass  base  fragment,  clear 

Bottle  glass  neck,  clear 

Glass  fragment,  purple 

Window  glass  fragments,  2/32"  thick,  aqua 

Canning  jar  lid  liner  fragment 

Nail  fragments,  cut 

Nail  fragments,  wire 

Hook  fragment,  iron 

Brass  shell  fragment 

Blue  plastic  fragment 

Black  lid  fragment 

Plastic  fragment,  record  1 


Unit  3 
Stratum  A 


4 
10 
1 
1 


Brick  fragments,  reddish  brown,  handmade 
Brick  fragments,  red,  machine  made 
Sewer  tile  fragment 
Concrete  fragment,  sand  temper 


Unit  3 
Stratum  A 


Creamware  rim  sherd,  c.  1775-1820 
Pearlware  body  sherd,  c.  post  1779 
Pearlware  body  sherd,  blue  transfer  print 
landscape  design  on  exterior,  c.  post  1795 
Pearlware  rim  sherd,  blue  transfer  print 
landscape  design  on  interior  and  exterior, 
c.  post  1795 
Stoneware  body  sherd,  brown  body  with  a 
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brown  salt  glaze  on  interior  and  exterior, 

American,  c.  post  1750 

Bottle  glass  body  fragment,  aqua 

Bottle  glass  body  fragment,  dark  green 

Window  glass  fragments,  aqua,  2/32"  thick 

Spike,  electrical  wire  holder 

Iron  fragment,  indeterminate 

Strap  fragment,  iron 

Nail  fragments,  wire 


Unit  3 

Builder's  trench/footer 


Nail,  cut,  3"  L 


Unit  3 
Subsoil 


Unit  4 
Stratum  B 


2 
2 
1 
3 


Whiteware  rim  sherds,  transfer  print  floral 
design  on  interior,  c  post  1920 
Pearlware  body  sherds,  cobalt  blue  transfer 
print  design  on  exterior,  c.  post  1795,  bowl 
Nail  fragment,  cut,  2"  I 

Nail  fragments,  cut 


Unit  5 
Stratum  A 


2 
1 


Window  glass  fragment,  aqua,  2/32"  thick 
Slate  fragment 


Unit  5 
Stratum  C 


3 

2 


Pearlware  glaze  chips,  c.  post  1800 
Pearlware  base  sherds,  c.  post  1800 


Unite 
Stratum  A 


Pearlware  body  sherd,  c.  post  1779 
Bottle  glass  body  fragments,  clear 
Nail  fragment,  wire 
Aluminum  pull  tab 


Unit  6 
Stratum  C 


3 
4 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Creamware  body  sherds,  c.  1775-1820 
Pearlware  body  sherds,  c.  post  1779 
Pearlware  body  sherd,  hand  painted  blue 
design  on  exterior,  c.  post  1795 
Pearlware  body  sherd,  hand  painted  blue 
floral  design  on  interior,  c.  post  1795 
Pearlware  body  sherd,  blue  transfer  print 
design  on  interior,  c.  post  1795 
Pearlware  handle  sherd,  blue  floral  design 
on  exterior,  c.  post  1795 
Pearlware  rim  sherd,  blue  sponge  design 
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on  interior,  c.  post  1800 
1  Pearlware  rim  sherd,  blue  transfer  design 

on  exterior.  Blue  willow,  c.  post  1795 
1  Ironstone  body  sherd,  c.  post  1840 

1  Bottle  glass  body  fragment,  aqua 

1  Bottle  glass  body  fragment,  dark  green 

5  Nail  fragments,  cut 

1  Pipe  fragment,  iron 

2  Iron  fragments 

1  Plastic  fragment 

1  Clay  pigeon  fragment 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL  REPORT 


Report  Generated  on:     6/6/OS 


City/County:  Virginia  Beach 

VDHR  Site  Number:       44 VB033 1 
Site  Name:  Whitehurst  House 

Temporary  Designation :  44 VB WH 1 


DHRID#:     44VB0331 


Other  VDHR  Number:        1 34-0042 


CULTURAL/TEMPORAL  AFFILIATION 


Cultural  Designation 

Euro- American 
Euro- American 
Euro- American 


Temporal  Designation 

18th  Century:  2nd  half 
19th  Century 
20th  Century 


Site  Class:         Terrestrial,  open  air 


THEMATIC  CONTEXTS/SITE  FUNCTIONS 


Sequence  Number:  1 

Category  for  thematic  context: 
Domestic 

Example:  Dwelling,  single 

Comments/Remarks: 

Standing  historic  house  with  a  domestic  midden  surrounding  it. 
Sequence  Number:  2 

Category  for  thematic  context: 

Architecture/Community  Planning 

Example:  Dwelling,  single 

Comments/Remarks: 

Architectural  theme  due  to  the  fact  the  house  is  standing. 
Sequence  Number:  3 

Category  for  thematic  context: 
Subsistence/ Agriculture 

Example:  Dwelling,  single 

Comments/Remarks: 

Subsistence/ AgriciJture  theme  prompted  by  the  property's  fiinction  as  a  plantation/farmstead  in  the  1 8th  and  1 9th 
centuries. 
Specialized  Contexts: 


uses  Ouadrangle(s):         PLEASANT  RIDGE 

Loran: 

Center  UTM  (for  less  than  10  acres):  18/4067103/405816 


Restrict  UTM  Data? 


Boundary  UTMs  (for  10  acres  or  more): 


DHRID#:     44VB0331 
Physiographic  Province:  Coastal  Plain 

Drainage:  Atlantic  Ocean 

Landform:  terrace,  interior  stream 

Aspect:  Flat 

Elevation:  42.00  Slope:  0-2% 

Site  Soils:  Augusta  loam 

Adjacent  Soils:  Tomotley  loam 

Nearest  Water  Source:  West  Neck  Creek 

Distance:  1 ,475 

INDIVIDUAL/ORGANIZATION/AGENCY  INFORMATION 


Individual  Category  Codes: 

Property  Manager 

Honorif:    Mr. 

First:  Doug 

Last:         Cherry 

Suffix: 

Title:        Property  Manager 

Company/Agency:       City  of  Virginia  Beach 

3131  Virginia  Beach  Boulevard, 
Address:        DepL  of  Museums  and  CulL  Arts 

City:     Virginia  Beach  State:  Virginia  Zip:  23452 

Phone/Ext:  757-563-1129 

000-000-0000 
Notes: 


Ownership  type:      Public  -  Local 
Gov't  Agency: 

SITE  CHARACTERISTICS 
Site  Dimensions:  300  feet  by  300      feet  Acreage:       2.07 


Survey  Strategy:      Subsurface  Testing 

Site  Condition:         No  Surface  Deposits  but  With  Subsurface  Integrity 


Survey  Description: 

Shovel  test  holes  in  the  yard  around  the  standing  house  at  25  ft.  intervals.  The  backfill  from  all 
shovel  tests  sifted  through  1/4"  wire  mesh. 


CURRENT  LAND  USE 

CURRENT  LAND  USE  #  I 

Land  Use:         Domestic  Dates  of  Use:  2005/04/99 

Example:        Dwelling,  single 

Comments/Remarks: 

Up  until  2004  the  dwelling  was  inhabited  by  tenants.  It  is  cuiiently  vacant 


DHRID#:     44VB0331 


Specimens  Obtained?         Yes 


SPECIMENS,  FIELDNOTES,  DEPOSITORIES 

Specimens  Depository:        City  of  Virginia  Beach,  Dept  of  Museums  and  Cult.  Arts 


Assemblage  Description: 

ArchitecturaJ;  brick,  nails  (wrought,  cut,  wire),  window  glass 

Ceramics:  whileware,  creamware,  pearlware,  yellow  ware,  Albany  slip,  American  stoneware,  porcelain,  porcellaneous 

Domestic:  bottle  glass  of  various  colors,  pharmaceutical  glass,  English  clay  tobacco  pipe  stems  and  bowl  fragments,  reed  stem  pipe  fragments, 

faunal  remains,  clothing  buttons,  clothing  implements,  iron  objects 

Specimens  Reported?       No 

Assemblage  description— reported: 


Field  Notes  Reported?        Yes 


Depository: 


James  River  Institute  for  Archaeology 


CULTURAL  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  EVENTS 


Date:       2005/04/99 

Cultural  Resource  Management  Event: 

Phase  II  Survey 

Organization  or  Person 

First 

Last 

Garrett 

Fesler 

Id  #  Associated  with  Event: 
CRM  Event  Notes  or  Comments: 

Project  was  similar  to  a  Phase  II  evaluation,  although  not  formally  conducted  as  such  for  Section  106.  Rather,  the  project  was  initiated  at  the 
behest  of  the  City  of  Virginia  Beach  Dept.  of  Museums  and  Cult.  Arts  to  assess  the  potential  significance  of  the  property  around  the 
Whitehurst  House. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  DOCUMENTATION  AND  DEPOSITORY 


Sequence  Number:  1 

Photographic  Documentation? 
Depository:  JRIA 

Type  of  Photos:  digitial 


REPORTS,  DEPOSITORY  AND  REFERENCES 


Sequence  #: 


1 


Report  (s)  ?       Yes 

Depository:      Virginia  Beach  Dept.  of  Museums  and  Cult.  Arts 

Reference  for  reports  and  publications: 

PRELIMfNARY  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  TESTING  AND 
AN  ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  WHITEHURST  HOUSE  AND  YARD 
(134-0042) 

IN  VIRGINIA  BEACH,  VIRGINIA 
VDHR  Library  Reference  Number: 


Department  of  Historic  Resources 
Reconnaissance  Level  Sui-vey 


Virginia  Beach 


DHR  IdH:  134-0042 


Resource  Identification 

Property  Nanie(s): Daniel  Wliilehurst  House     {Historic/Current} 

ButTington    {Historic} 

Properly  Dale: ca  1793 

Address(s): 2441  North  Landing  Road   {Current} 

Comily/lndepeiidcnl  City:        Virginia  Beach 

City: Virginia  Beach 

Stale,  Zip: Virginia  23456 

USGS  QuadNanie: PLEASANT  RIDGE 

Surrounding  area: U  rban 

Restricted  localion  data'' .        No 

Resource  Description 

Ownership  Status: Pubhc  -  Local 

Acreage: 8  0 


National  Register  Eligibility  Status 

Property  is  Historic  (50  years  or  older) 

Property  has  been  recommended  Not  Eligible  for  listing 
The  property  recieved  an  evaluation  rating  of  26.00. 


Primary  Resource  Exterior  ConiponanI  Description: 

Component 

Comp  Tvpe/Form 

Material 

Material  Treatment 

Structural  System 

Windows-  Sash 

Wood 

Windows  -  6/6 

Structural  System 

Windows  -  Sash 

Wood 

Windows  -  9/9 

Roof 

Roof-  Gambrel 

Wood 

Roof- Shingle 

Chimneys 

Chimneys  -  Exterior  end 

Brick 

Chimneys  -  5-coursc  American  Bone 

Foundation 

Foundation  -  Piers 

Brick 

Foundation  -  Veneer 

Site  Descnplioii: j^e  Whitehursl/Bulfington  House  is  situated  at  the  end  ofa  long  dirt  driveway.  It  is  surrounded  by  the 

West  Neck  Creek  Nature  Area.  The  land  is  cleared  around  the  house  with  the  remains  of  a  circular  drive 
marked  by  a  circle  of  boxwood  just  in  front  of  the  home. 


Secondary  Resource  Desc: 


There  is  a  patch  of  land  to  the  rear  of  the  home  that  cannot  be  mowed  and  could  indicate  the  remains  of 
a  former  building.  There  are  no  visible  outbuildings  on  the  property.  There  may  be  the  remains  of  an  old 
shed  just  into  the  woods  There  is  the  remains  of  an  old  wooden  climbing  wall. 


WUZIT  Count: 
No.        Wuzit  Types 
1  Single  Dwelling 


Historic'^ 
Contributing 


NR  Resource  Count: 

M.        NR  Resource  Type 

Contrrbutme  Status 

1         Building 

Contributing 

Contributing:  1.00    Total:  1  00 

Report  generated  8/20/04 


Department  of  Historic  Resources 

Reconnaissance  Level  Sui-vey 
Virginia  Beach DHR  Idff:  134-0042 

Individual  Resource  Inforiiiation 

WUZIT: Single  Dwellinc 

Esl.  Date  ofCoiislnicllon:....       1730  ca  {Site  Visit}  Accessed/' Yes 

Primary  Resource? Yes  Number  of  Stories: 2.0 

Architectural  Style: Colonial  Condition: Fair 

Interior  Plan  Type: Center  Hall  Threats  to  Resource: Major  Alteration 

Description:    The  Whitehurst/ButTington  House  is  a  vernacular  colonial  dwelling  The  hall  and  parlor  frame  building  stands 

two-stories  on  a  brick  pier  foundation  The  original  clapboard  exterior  was  replaced  by  brick  veneer  laid  in  the  common 
bond  in  the  mid-1940s.  To  the  rear  of  the  home  is  a  one-and-a-half  story  saltbox  addition  that  spans  three-quarters  of 
the  home  with  a  one-story  shed  roofed  screened  porch  attached  to  it  The  ganibrel  roof  is  covered  with  modem  cedar 
shakes  and  the  rear  screened  porch  addition  is  topped  with  a  standing  seam  metal  roof  Four  shed  roof  dormers  project 
from  the  second  floor  on  the  north  facade  with  one  projecting  on  the  south  elevation  There  are  also  three  gable  roof 
doremrs  which  project  from  the  saltbox  addition  on  the  south  elevation.  The  north  facade  features  a  central  wooden 
stile  and  rail  door  that  appears  to  be  orgiinal  with  an  old  lock  with  skeleton  key.  A  three  light  transom  tops  the  door. 
The  windows  are  the  onginal  nine-over-nine  wooden  sash  on  the  first  floor  and  primarily  replacement  six-over-six  sash 
on  the  .second  floor  although  there  are  several  onginal  six-over-six  wooden  sash  windows  on  the  second  floor  as  well. 
The  home  has  two  original  exterior  end  brick  chimneys  There  is  also  a  one-story  enclosed  addition  on  the  east 
elevation  with  a  flat  brick  patio  attached  to  the  south  side.  The  first  floor  windows  are  boarded  up  on  the  exterior. 

The  interior  floor  plan  has  changed  throughout  the  home's  history  with  it  originally  including  a  central  passage  with 
the  stair  to  the  rear  and  one  room  on  each  side  on  both  floors.  The   first  addition  shifted  the  stair  from  the  passageway 
into  the  addition  and  added  a  small  bathroom  underneath  on  the  first  floor.  The  second  floor  was  changed  to  include  a 
small  room  at  the  north  end  of  the  former  passageway.  Currently,  the  first  floor  includes  the  central  passage  with  one 
room  on  each  side,  the  stairs  and  small  bathroom  remain  in  the  addition  along  with  a  modern  kitchen  and  access  to  the 
utility  room  addition  on  the  east  side.  The  second  floor  currently  includes  a  small  bedroom  and  full  bathroom  in  the 
rear  saltbox  addition.  The  two  original  rooms  remain  in  the  older  portion  as  well  as  an  additional  small  room  with 
shelving  carved  from  the  original  passage.  Closets  have  also  been  added  to  the  north  west  room  on  the  second  foor. 
A  majority  of  the  flooring  is  historic  wide  plank  wood  flooring  The  kitchen  area  has  a  sealed  and  polished  brick  floor. 
The  wood  painted  wainscoting  and  plain  mantels  appear  to  be  original  The  walls  are  finished  in  painted  plaster.  The 
four  fireplaces  are  original,  but  are  in  poor  condition.  There  in  no  electricity  turned  on  in  the  building.  The  interior 
apperars  to  be  in  good  condition,  but  the  plaster  is  chipping  in  several  locafions  and  the  floors  are  bowing  and  shghtly 
uneven. 

Cemetery  Information 


Bridge  Information 

National  Register  Eligibility  Information  (Intensive  Level  Sun'cy) 

NR  Criteria: C-  Distinctive  chars  of  type,  period  or  method  of  construction 

NR  Areas  of  Significance: Architecture 


Historic  Conle.xifs): Architecture/Landscape 

Domestic 

Period  of  Significance: ca.  1793 -ca.  19.30 


Report  generated  8/20/04 


Department  of  Historic  Resources 
Reconnaissance  Level  Sui^vey 


Virginia  Beach 


DHR  Id»:  134-0042 


Historic  Time  Pciiodfs): 


O- Civil  War  (186 1  to  1865) 

P-  Reconstruction  and  Growth  (1865  to  1914) 

Q-  World  War  1  to  World  War  11  (1914-1945) 

M-  Early  National  Penod  (1789-1830) 

N-  Antebellum  Period  (1830  to  1860) 


Significance  Slnlcinem: 


Bibliographic  Documentation 
Ownership  Information 


The  Whitehurst  family  constructed  this  home  as  a  pnxate  dwelling  ca.  1793.  They  lived  in  this  home  until 
the  1930s  The  Buffington  family  was  the  last  family  to  have  ownership  of  the  home  before  the  City  of 
Virginia  Beach  acquired  it  Following  aquisition  by  the  city,  the  home  was  lived  in  by  a  resident  caretaker. 
The  Whitehurst  Family  was  a  prominent  family  in  the  early  history  of  Princess  Anne  County  The 
Courthouse  was  constructed  on  property  adjacent  to  the  home  in  1824  and  remained  in  use  until  the  1990s. 
The  courthouse  building  is  still  standing  and  the  present  Municipal  Center  has  developed  around  it 
retaining  the  home's  relationship  with  the  county  judicial  system.  The  close  proximity  to  the  courthouse 
would  have  made  this  home  well  known  to  county  residents  It  also  may  have  been  used  to  accomodate 
visitors  on  a  regular  basis  during  court  sessions,  Francis  M.  Whitehurst  was  appointed  to  be  the  first 
Princess  Anne  County  judge  in  1870  by  the  governor.  There  is  no  documentation  that  he  lived  in  this 
hou.se. 


Name: Virginia  Beach  City  of 

Title: 

Company: 

Address: 

City: 

Zip: Slate: 

Phone/Extension: 

Relation  to  the  Property:  Owner  of  property 


Countty: 


Graphic  Media  Documentation 


nppn^i/ni-\'  ID  ti 


Plinfn  Dfpti'ntniy 


Dnlr 


Fill'  Nimii' 


B&W  35mm  Photos 
B&W  35mm  Photos 


1994/99/99 
2004/07/99 


PIF  submittal 


Cultural  Resource  Management  (CRM)  Eveitts 


Report  generated  8/20/04 


Department  of  Historic  Resources 

Reconnaissance  Level  Sui-vey 
Virginia  Beach DHR  Idff:  134-0042 

CRMEvmin  1. 

Cultural  Resource  Management  Event: Reconnaissance  Survey 

Date: 1994/08/18 

Organization  or  Person: Traceries 

CRM  Event  Notes  or  Comments: 

CRAl Event  it  2. 

Cultural  Resource  Management  Event: DHR  staffpotentially  eligible 

Date: 1994/1 1/29 

Organization  or  Person: 

CRM  Event  Notes  or  Comments: 

CRA't Event  if  3, 

Cultural  Resource  Management  Event: PIF 

Date: 2004/07/13 

Organization  or  Person: Mark  Reed 

CRM  Event  Notes  or  Comments: 

CRM  Event  U  4. 

Cultural  Resource  Managetnent  Event: DHR  Staff:  Not  Eligible 

Date: 2004/07/29 

Organization  or  Person: 

CRM  Event  Notes  or  Comments: Whitehiirst  /  Buffington  House,  City  of  Virginia  Beach,  DHR  File  Number  134-0042 

The  resource,  a  L18C  brick  dwelling  with  substantial  alterations,  previously  found 
potentially  eligible  after  reconnaissance  level  survey  associated  with  1994  cost  share 
project,  was  evaluated  under  Criteria  A  and  C,  with  a  POS  of  ca.  1773-ca.l930.  The 
resource  was  recommended  not  individually  eligible  with  26  points.  The  resource  has 
been  forwarded  to  the  archaeological  evaluation  committee  for  their  review,  as  there 
may  be  archaeological  issues  that  may  necessitate  reconsideration  of  this  resource  by 
the  register  evaluation  committee. 
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